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SUBURBANISM’S ROLE! 


F the affinity of Chris- 
tianity for urban location was marked in the Apostolic Age, it has 
been no less evident in the history of American Catholicism. Whereas 
Protestantism saved the reckless frontier from sinking into bar- 
barism, Roman Catholicism has been credited with the Christianiza- 
tion of American cities. 

In contrast with English Catholicism which had a definite aristo- 
cratic character, American Catholicism was drawn largely from 
European peasant classes and their descendants. The faith reached 
America in the sixteenth century through the efforts of European 
missionaries (mostly Spanish Franciscans and French Jesuits) and 
spread widely in the mid-nineteenth century with the influx of immi- 
grants. These European Catholics settled in cities in the East and 
the mid-West. To this very day the American Church has retained 
its strongly urban character. 

The Church has been an urban entity for some hundred years 
now; it was quite ethnic in the last century and up to World War I, 
but has been changing gradually with the cessation of immigration 
in the 1920’s. The many new parishes which were built under Cardi- 
nal Gibbon’s direction to prevent the “leakage” that normally en- 
sued when Catholics went to non-urban centers (e.g., the South) 
kept the Church close to the people but, in so doing, endowed it with 
national traits. 

Reluctant to shed the garb which their religion had in their home- 
land, the Catholic immigrants insisted on priests who knew their 
mother-tongue, as well as on the observance of patron saints’ feast- 
days, and church names with ethnic overtones (e.g., St. Rocco, St. 
Patrick, St. Hedwig). Nor could one always say in these discussions 
among the Irish, Germans, Italians and Slavs: “See how these 
Christians love one another!” 

Only with time and with the authority of the hierarchy did the 
American Church avoid national Churches. The “melting-pot” en- 


_ * This is the third in a series of three articles. The previous two appeared 
in the September and October issues. — Ep. 
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vironment together with the Catholic school system has succeeded 
in forming third generation Catholics free from national allegiances. 
In the transforming process, however, the Catholic Church in the 
U.S.A. has passed from being dominantly proletarian to being quite 
bourgeois. 


AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS 


Now that one can speak of an American Catholicism it is easy to 
earmark certain characteristics which must be kept in mind when 
talking of the possibilities of the liturgical movement in the U.S.A. 

Catholics share with their fellow Americans a penchant for “ac- 
tivity” and for pragmatic attitudes which set the Church off clearly 
from the more cerebral European Church (especially in France). 
This is not to say that the American Church is not intellectual; it 
means only that Catholics might incline more to St. Paul’s comment 
about “doing the word in truth” than to his remark that faith con- 
sists in hearing. 

The establishment and maintenance of an impressive network of 
churches and schools are one obvious result of American Catholic 
dynamism. 

Secondly, the democratic ideology here makes Catholics place 
a high premium on “participation.” That everyone has a voice is 
a fundamental American conviction. Alexis de Tocqueville in his 
comments on America noted that nothing is more repulsive to the 
American in an age of equality than submission to forms, especially 
forms which have lost their meaning. 

Nothing will alienate an American more quickly than insistence 
on fidelity to small details only because they are part of a tradition 
which has remained inflexible to human needs. The obedience of 
Americans to the hierarchy and their loyalty to the Church has never 
been questioned. However, an American will indulge in criticism, 
even of his faith, when it involves a matter that has nothing to do 
with dogma but with ways of reducing the faith to practice. 

In this area, where there is room for human judgment, the argu- 
ment from external authority is not as impressive as it would be in a 
land with fewer democratic traditions. For the same reason any 
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hint that the lay people must be passive subjects of the hierarchy 
with no corresponding active role to play may justifiably antagonize 
Catholics with some notion of Pauline theology and early Church 
history. Without denying the essential monarchic structure of the 
Church, American Catholics instinctively feel that perhaps they 
could contribute toward bringing liturgical practices and attitudes 
closer to the human ideal as well as to the dogmatic. 

If the Christian mystery is substantially that of a divine-human 
dialogue in which man cooperates freely in God’s plan of a new 
creation, then a more dynamic participation of all (an integral ele- 
ment of the democratic tradition) would not seem to be incompatible 
with the notion of a kingdom of God and submission to Christ’s 
vicar on earth. 


MORALITY AND SANCTITY 


Let us examine another peculiarity of Catholics in the U.S.A. Their 
relation to non-Catholics is important because of the missionary 
nature of a Church which tries to incorporate all men fully into 
Christ and the life of His Church. 

The quarrel with American Catholics is not that they are not 
moral enough ; they are too moral, if one judges by their pressuring 
and protesting. Dogmatic in theory and, often, in application, the 
average Catholic remains aloof from serious sin but not always 
aloof from a mediocre, unimaginative moral life. 

At least so goes the reproof from our Jewish and Protestant neigh- 
bors. Where goodness is so extensive it is usually at the expense of 
depth. The danger in American Catholicism is that sanctity of a high 
order may be more difficult due to the prevalence of so much ordi- 
nary moral goodness. 

One Protestant sociologist feels that the traditional idea of a saint 
comports more with a medieval society where aristocracy existed, 
but that in a democratic age distinction between classes of sanctity 
will grow less. Certainly this has proved true with distinctions in 
wealth. 

Whatever one may think of this theory, it seems evident that it is 
very possible, where religion is conceived solely in terms of ethical 
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and moral norms and not in terms of “new life in grace,” that a 
democratic society might well sound the death knell for sainthood 
in the Catholic sense. 

Against this possibility the liturgy can guard; once the Christian 
mystery is presented in its dramatic impact the notion of sanctity 
becomes obvious, not as a voluntaristic or semi-pelagian impulse 
toward perfection, but as a free, creative response to God’s inviting 
plan of “restoring all things in Christ.” Unless the American Catholic 
is plunged in the heart of the mystery, into the central act of worship, 
the Mass, it will be difficult for him to see how he differs from non- 
Catholics in a pluralistic society. 

As Will Herberg has pointed out, American democracy rests on 
the common tenets of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Certainly the 
moral differences between Catholics and non-Catholics are obvious: 
the former shun birth control, euthanasia and divorce while the lat- 
ter, for the most part, do not. But the heart of the mystery, that the 
Son of God as the head of humanity has died for us and enabled us to 
share in the divine life of the Trinity, this mystery and its continua- 
tion in the sacramental life of the Church is what constitutes the 
singular boast of the Catholic. 

Could it be that we American Catholics have been shouting from 
the rooftops, not the good tidings, but what would be obvious to 
all, once the good tidings are understood — namely, moral excel- 
lence? After all, scholastic philosophy teaches us that activity follows 
from being. Once we give Catholics their realization of new life in 
the Mystical Body, the moral effects will be pretty sure to follow. 


OPTIMISM ABOUT SUBURBIA 


But we have said that the Church in the U.S.A. is strongly urban- 
oriented and that metropolitan living has adverse effects on liturgical 
life. True, American Catholicism has labored under the limitations 
of the urban schism between the sacral and the secular, the tendency 
to make the parish a “spiritual service station.” But culture is man’s 
second nature and where a man’s habitat becomes miserly with its 
cultural contributions for personal and family growth, man seeks out 
a new ecological niche. 
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This has been the story of the move to suburbia. Why have Cath- 
olics been strongly represented in that marked trend of population 
migration away from cities which began in the late thirties? One 
reason is the ambition to raise a large family under semi-rural con- 
ditions. Suburban communities have shot up outside of New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles — all centers with a 
high Catholic population density. 

In short, this decentralization trend is not only reversing the 
centrifugal forces which came into play at the time of the Industrial 
Revolution but it is giving the Church an opportunity to build anew, 
to establish churches under circumstances which correspond more 
closely to the pastoral ideals mentioned in Canon Law (Canon 467, 
section 1 and Canon 1427, section 2). The Church is no longer 
ethnic nor urban; furthermore, Catholic rural sections are develop- 
ing which can vie with Europe’s Catholic country strongholds (e.g. 
Flanders, Tirol, etc.) 

One cannot help compare the growth of the early Church in the 
Roman Empire with the present spread of the American Church. 
Both secured a foothold in city areas under difficult conditions and 
then, remaining as a mutation for a long while, grew to be a dominant 
by spreading out like an oil stain from urban centers. Is it too optimis- 
tic to characterize the spilling over of the Catholic population 
throughout the land as an omen of the mystery of the “fulness of 
time”? 

But let us not be too optimistic. The superb material base, which 
the Catholic Church in the U.S.A. has, is not enough. The Church 
has known wealth and esteem before and has fared badly. The inner 
life of the Church is the essential concern, as we know. In a country 
where a general religious revival is accompanied by an increase in 
secularism, the danger exists that religion might be one of those 
fashionable values which suit prosperous times. 

The American Catholic is happy to discover that his Church is 
striving to give him that degree of understanding and participation in 
her life which the modern American corporation, the modern Ameri- 
can suburban community, and American government have granted 
to him. If the city man of the past was passive and sought psycho- 
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logical satisfaction in observing, be it at a football stadium, in a 
theatre, before a TV set, or in church, the suburban man has shown 
his propensity for initiative and self-activity. 

Suburbia offers the Church a twofold advantage. First, it is allow- 
ing her to create a liturgical life amid conditions which were not 
possible for the past 150 years, that is, in a setting free from the 
synthetic forces of a man-made technical urban society. If the 
liturgy needs smaller communities to work with, if it needs people 
who are not economically oppressed and physically fatigued, if it 
needs the Benedictine luxuries of light, air, space and silence, then 
surely suburbia offers a providential opportunity for America’s 
liturgical movement. 

Secondly, the Church can look forward to a re-shaping of the 
metropolitan centers so that cultural conditions there and parish 
structures might conform to those more ideally suited to a wor- 
shipping community. 

Cities, like the poor, will always be with us, and where people are 
to be found in concentrated numbers, there will be the Church to 
minister to them. But the suburban phenomenon is affording Amer- 
ica’s over-crowded cities a breathing spell, a respite in which they 
can re-new themselves by introducing space, light and leisure into 
what was once a frenzied, crowded, somber existence. The arbitrary 
growth of cities has reached its term ; the human species, which over 
the long run is always wise, is seeking to introduce more natural 
rhythms into urban life. 


PRESENT POSSIBILITIES 


The present historical situation is pregnant with possibility. One is 
reminded of the Pauline text: “For we know that every creature 
groaneth and travaileth in pain, even till now. And not only it, but 
ourselves also, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of 
God, the redemption of our body” (Romans 8:22-3). 

Consider what one single idea could do in the building of a new 
church in the bio-technical civilization toward which America is 
tending. Father William A. Tennien, in Burlington, Vt., secured 
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permission to build a cruciform church with the altar in the center 
facing the congregation. Three arms of the cruciform plan were 
given to the people, the fourth arm being taken up by the sacristy, 
the choir, pulpit and side altar. Fr. Tennien told the author once 
that his main liturgical motive was to “pick up the Mass and fling 
it into the middle of the congregation.” 

This is one illustration of how the new parishes in city and suburb 
could be designed artistically and architecturally along sound litur- 
gical lines. 

In an age when mass communication media are sharpening their 
techniques to reach the minds and hearts of men, the Church must 
use every pedagogical and psychological human resource at its dis- 
posal to insure perfect communication of God’s redemptive message. 
The liturgy is not an empty rehearsal of some past historical event ; 
it is based on the sacramental principle that the signs which God 
employs in initiating and maintaining divine life not only indicate 
but activate. 

The efficacious activity can take place even when man is only 
faintly aware of what is happening; however, in the sublimity of 
God’s plan man is meant to be conscious of divine action and God’s 
intentions. All the faculties of man — intellect, will, senses — are to 
be engaged if the communication is to be perfect. 

The liturgy will insure perfect communication only when it re- 
mains faithful to its mediating role in the divine-human dialogue. 
Only then will the “withdrawal-return principle” be active in our 
modern civilization. 

Certainly the circumstances are ripe. Catholics are distributed 
uniformly over the face of the land; where Catholics are there are 
churches ; where there are churches there will be the liturgy strength- 
ening man for the task of renewing the face of the earth. “Jte, Missa 
est” is the command — “Go, the Mass is over; go and inflame the 
world.” 

The Church, like God must wait its hour; it recognizes the “ful- 
ness of time” when seeds planted long years, even centuries, ago, 
bear their fruit. The Church is not afraid of disharmony and conflict, 
for it is in the vicissitudes of the historical process that God’s plan 
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is evinced. As the cockle and the wheat grow together in the same 
field, so too does the Church exist in time together with the agents 
of the mystery of iniquity. 

We must beware of an optimism that, in exalting God’s power, 
underestimates man’s finitude, the powers of darkness and God’s 
respect for socio-historical laws. On the other hand, we may be 
permitted a legitimate optimism which recognizes that the socio- 
historical circumstances in America today are disposing for those 
conditions man needs to fulfill his potentialities as a creature de- 
signed to live in community, not only in gregarious existence as the 
animals (technical civilization alone provided that), not only in 
social harmony with nature and fellow men (bio-technical civiliza- 
tion can provide that), but in the fulness of divine life as a member 
of a Mystical Body which, by virtue of its Head, gives perfect praise 
to the holy Trinity. 

This only the liturgy can give. And in the measure that it succeeds 
will America and the Christian nations of the West be ready to export 
to Africa and Asia not only its secular heritage of science and tech- 
nology but its sacral tradition as well: the Christian mystery unfold- 
ing in time in a divine-human dialogue. In a certain limited sense, we 
can say of our era what St. Augustine said of the age of the Incarna- 
tion: that it is a “hinge of time” in the historical process. 

Neil P. Hurley, S.J. 


ALTAR FACING THE PEOPLE: 
FACT OR FABLE? 


N INTERESTING part in the 
development of any science is that stage in which hypotheses are 
constructed in order to explain the origin or evolution of the object 
under study. As soon as possible, scholars attempt to support such 
hypotheses with hard facts in order to anticipate objections that the 
science rests on a shaky basis. Sometimes, however, in the hurried 
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business of studying the entire subject, the hypothetical nature of 
certain assertions tends to be forgotten and, in time, is taken for 
granted. 

That this is true of earlier theories about the altar versus populum 
was recently brought out in a review of William O’Shea’s excellent 
book, The Worship of the Church. The reviewer felt himself im- 
pelled to single out “one egregious error . . . for it is repeated in 
several places and is a fable that does not seem to die.” ! This “fable” 
is what O’Shea says about the altar versus populum: “The celebrant, 
who heretofore (before the seventh century) always faced the people 
at prayer, began to turn to the east, which involved turning his back 
to the altar and the people.” ? 

The reviewer did not attempt to disprove the author’s assertion, 
that the celebrant always faced the people before the seventh cen- 
tury, by mustering historical facts. Like Peter Anson, who recently 
wrote an article against the historical foundations for the altar ver- 
sus populum,® he simply quotes Josef Jungmann to the effect that 
this position was chosen only when there was a special reason for it, 
such as orientation in some of the Roman basilicas, or practical con- 
siderations at the tombs of the martyrs. Actually Jungmann ‘ indi- 
cates another motive for this arrangement: namely, the position of 
the bishop’s throne in the center of the apse. 

Unfortunately, Jungmann does not consider it necessary to prove 
the historical validity of these motives; he, in turn, refers his reader 
to the work of Joseph Braun, S.J., Der christliche Altar in seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung. Let us quote the latter historian in 
full: 

The altar faced the nave in three cases. First, in episcopal churches 
where the cathedra of the bishop stood in the vertex of the apse behind 
the altar. It would have been too bothersome for the bishop and his min- 
isters to go from the throne at the far end of the apse to the front side of 
the altar, so often would the sacred action have demanded this. Second, 
when the altar was attached to a confessio (tomb of a saint), the cele- 
brant assumed his place opposite the faithful to allow the latter to get as 

* Denis Foudy, S.S., in The Priest, January, 1958, p. 45. 
* The Worship of the Church (Westminster, Md., 1957), 169. 
* “Mass Facing the People,” Liturgical Arts, 24 (Nov., 1955), 2-4. 


* Mass of the Roman Rite, I _ York, 1951), 255. 
® (Munich, 1924), I, 412-413 
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close as possible to the altar in order to venerate the relics buried beneath 
it and to lay pieces of cloth or other objects in the forechamber, or con- 
fession, of the tomb. Third, when the axis of the church was directed 
towards the west (northwest or southwest), the altar faced the nave so 
that the priest standing behind it could assume the customary meaningful 
direction towards the east. 


But here again neither does Braun prove; he wisely asserts that 
what he has said is an hypothesis. Let us examine each hypothesis in 
the light of history. 


ORIENTATION 


First, as regards the matter of orientation, a study of the position of 
the Roman basilicas and the titular churches will show that, of all 
places, Rome paid no attention to it.* That one should face the east 
when praying was an oriental allegorism. The Syriac Didascalia 
Apostolorum* describes how the church should be built in the direc- 
tion of the east and how all should face the east at prayer. And the 
Apostolic Constitutions,’ also from Syria, indicates that the people 
are to rise and face the east for the Prayer of the Faithful. There are 
also several Fathers of the East who explain this custom (e.g., Clem- 
ent of Alexandria and Origen among others). 

As for the West, so great a scholar as Franz Josepf Délger was 
forced to say that he knew of no Western Fathers before 500, except 
Augustine and Pseudo-Augustine,® who gave evidence of this ori- 
ental influence.!° From the sixth century on we find an ever increas- 
ing insistence on orientation in the Western Church — but notice, 
only in non-Roman territory! Not only do we not find any trace of an 
official practice of this kind in Rome itself, but Leo I was definitely 
opposed to it.14 

° Cf. H. Leclercq, “Orientation,” Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de 
liturgie, XII, 2665. 

THI, 57, 2-5. J. Quasten, Monumenta eucharistica et liturgica vetustissima 
(Bonn, 1935), 34-35. 

* II, 57, 14. Quasten, 184-185. 

® He strangely forgets at this point that he already has spoken of Tertullian 
and Lactantius. Paulinus of Nola also said that there were orientated churches 
in the West, Epistola 32, 13. MPL, 61:337. 


Sol Salutis (Miinster, 1925), 255. 
1 Tbid., 3-5. 
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The only really Roman document which would seem to indicate 
orientation during Mass is the Ordo Romanus Primus. In it we read: 


Rising, the Pontiff kisses the gospels and the altar, goes to his seat and 
stands facing the east. . . . Turning to the people, the Pontiff begins the 
Gloria in excelsis Deo; and immediately he turns again to the east until 
it is finished. After this he turns again towards the people and says Pax 
vobis, and turning again towards the east says, Oremus, and the oration 
follows.!? 


But this is certainly a Gallican addition to the original Roman 
book ; !* it comes from a ninth century manuscript of the monastery 
of Saint Gall. 

It is very interesting to note, moreover, that it was precisely in 
Gallican lands that we see the first trends towards celebrating Mass 
with the priest’s back to the faithful. And what helped to bring this 
about? Orientated churches! For the principle of orientation, when 
rightly carried out, meant that the apse was supposed to be at the 
east end of the church, the facade to the west. Hence, the normal 
position of the priest at Mass in orientated churches was on the 
people’s side of the altar." 

We are led to conclude, then, from the history of orientation, that 
orientation had nothing to do with the celebration of Mass facing the 
people, but very much to do with the discontinuance of it. 


VENERATION OF MARTYRS 


Secondly, we are invited to believe that the veneration of the remains 
of martyrs influenced the trend toward celebrating face to the people, 
and, specifically, it was the presence of the confessio, or sunken pit, 
immediately before the altar providing an approach to the martyr’s 
grave that obviously prevented the priest from standing on the peo- 
ple’s side of the altar — there was no space left for him! 

This is an interesting theory, but it does not seem to be in accord 
with historical fact. The altar versus populum antedates the con- 


Nn. 51, 53. Michel Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani du Haut Moyen Age, 
II (Louvain, 1948), pp. 83-84. 


* Cf. Andrieu, op. cit., II, p. 55; idem, “Note sur une ancienne rédaction de 
l’'Ordo Romanus Primus,” Revue des Sciences Religieuses, 1 (1921), 394~— 
395. 

“ Cf. H. Leclercq, art. cit., 2666. 
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struction of such confessions. They are all of a relatively recent 
time. That in St. Paul’s basilica was first, and it was so arranged as 
late as the sixteenth century. Maderna followed suit when he built 
St. Peter’s, and it was still later that architects copied the idea for the 
basilicas of St. Mary Major and St. John Lateran.’® 

Before this era such confessions did indeed exist, but they were 
crypts built behind the altar and beneath the floor of the sanctuary. 
The faithful were allowed access to them by means of stairways on 
either side of the apse. But even these crypts date only from the sixth 
century when ecclesiastical authorities began to transport the relics 
of martyrs from their original resting places in the catacombs to the 
principal churches of Rome.?® It is a known fact that the urban 
basilicas were built two centuries before during the Constantinian 
epoch. And even before this, various titular churches were erected 
in the homes of wealthy Christians,!*7 wherein we generally find an 
altar versus populum arrangement. 

Though we might be inclined to believe that the altars in the 
Christian cemeteries of Rome had been built facing the people be- 
cause of the presence of a martyr’s grave, facts urge us to reject this 
idea. None of the altars present today in the catacombs go beyond 
the fifth century,'* unless we wish to believe (but archeologists con- 
sistently discourage this view for good reason '®) that the arcosolia, 
or arches above the tombs, were so constructed as to allow the cele- 
bration of Mass immediately on the flat surface of the tomb: in which 
case we obviously have not to do with an altar versus populum. 

Furthermore, although the altar versus populum arrangement of 
the papal crypt in the catacomb of St. Callixtus might date from be- 
fore the end of the fourth century, the tombs are located on the sides 
and in back of the altar. Hence, such an altar was placed here, 
not because of the position of the tombs, but as a matter of prin- 
ciple. 

- es F. Grossi Gondi, 1 Monumenti cristiani (Rome, 1923), 431, note 2. 

“ Ct J Kirsch, Die rémischen Titelkirchen im Altertum (Paderborn, 
1918), esp. pp. 118-137. 

* M. Righetti, Manuel di Storia Liturgica, I (Milan, 1950), 409. 


“ Cf. L. Hertling-E. Kirschbaum, The Roman Catacombs and their Mar- 
tyrs (Milwaukee, 1956), 131. 
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BISHOP’S CATHEDRA 


This brings us, finally, to the first suggestion made by Braun, which 
is of real significance for advocates of the altar versus populum. The 
throne of the bishop in early times occupied the central position in 
the church; therefore, it was at the very head of the liturgical as- 
sembly, the vertex of the apse. Strange as it may seem, it was not the 
altar that was emphasized, but the person of the liturgist, one in- 
vested with power from on high, one sent from God to His people. 
For centuries the altar was a mere portable table (and let me say 
here, I do not wish to see the return of it), carried in and put in place 
during the Mass only at the moment of sacrifice.” 

Undoubtedly, the persecutions may have contributed to this in- 
stability of the altar, for after Constantine granted peace and a legal- 
ized existence to the Church, fixed stone and metal altars begin to 
make their appearance. But even in this era the bishop’s throne and 
its occupant retained their primacy, and when the sacrificial part of 
the Mass began, the pontiff assumed his place at the altar on the 
side opposite the people and faced them. 

Braun seems to say that such a position was one of mere conveni- 
ence; it would have been too bothersome for the bishop to go all 
the way around the altar to the people’s side. Now it cannot be 
proved that it wasn’t simply a matter of convenience. However, I 
would maintain that such an argument is unconvincing. 

Surely, if the Romans saw anything to recommend itself in the 
bishop’s taking his place on the front side of the altar, they would 
unhesitatingly have had him do so. There are so many instances 
which show to what great lengths they went, ceremonially speaking, 
just to be faithful to a principle. 

One obvious example is the sending of the fermentum, a piece of 
consecrated Host, to the pastors of titular churches, which the latter 
were to mix with the consecrated Species during their Masses — and 
all this, to manifest the unity between the chief shepherd and his 
assistants.” This certainly was anything but a convenient way of 
displaying a union of hearts: to send dozens of acolytes scurrying 
all over Rome carrying sacred Particles! 


” Cf. Braun, op. cit., I, 54—55; Righetti, op. cit., I, 407. 
“= Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani, Il, 61-63. 
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THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Although there is no explicit evidence to support this — at least as 
far as I know — it seems much more reasonable to place the practice 
of celebrating towards the people in its proper context of patristic 
mentality: the extraordinary awareness of the entirely divine agency 
of the priestly power, its apostolic quality as being a mission from 
God to man (not from man to God), its vicarious paternal charac- 
ter: the bishop or priest takes the place of God who breaks the elixir 
of immortality with the children of His household (fractio panis was 
the earliest name for the Mass). 

This was deeply and thoroughly Catholic in its theology. The 
priest at the altar is not, in the very exercise of his priestly power, a 
mere man among men, a sinner like others pleading his own cause 
before the Deity, a sheep, if you will, seeking to be fed. 

All of these things are true of him, not qua priest, but gua human 
person. As a priest he is the minister of Christ, His instrument, His 
representative: though man, superior to men; though sinner, a sanc- 
tifier of others; though in need himself of spiritual nourishment, a 
vicar who feeds Christ’s lambs and sheep. 

He does not, as Pius XII so pointedly remarks, “act in virtue of 
an office committed to him by the community,” ** but rather, “the 
priest acts for the people only because he represents Jesus Christ. 
. . . He goes to the altar as the minister of Christ, inferior to Christ, 
but superior to the people.” 

Hence, just as the priest in his office of teacher stands before the 
people to break the bread of Christ’s truth for them in His name, 
so in his office of sacrificer and sanctifier he comes to men for men 
from God. 

Also let us recall what great emphasis the early Church placed 
upon the banquet aspect of the Mass. It was called the “breaking of 
bread”; the altar was a table bearing food and drink. The Mass was 
also called “eucharist,” for the very prayer of consecration was in- 
deed a thanksgiving prayer. Preface and Canon were one entity for 
many centuries, simply indicating the various reasons, taken from 
the plan of redemption, for thanking God, and it culminated in the 
greatest gift: what our Lord did the night before He died.* It was a 


* Mediator Dei (America Press Edition), par. 83. 
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prayer formulated on the basis of the Jewish grace for the Passover 
meal. 

Certainly, the primary reality of the Mass is its sacrificial ele- 
ment. But the primary format, or shape, if you will, of the Mass of 
the faithful is its meal character. And this format was willed by 
Christ: He chose food for symbols and directly related His institu- 
tion to the Passover meal. 

Lastly, whether the ancients seriously thought of this or not, the 
visibility of the priest’s actions at Mass is of great importance to us 
today. We want to bring to the Mass all the best psychological and 
catechetical aids that will help the faithful feel themselves more inti- 
mately bound up with what goes on. The Mass versus populum, 
where devoutly tried with episcopal sanction, has certainly helped 
the laity to achieve a greater oneness with the sacred action.?* They 
are able to follow the Mass with greater concentration, feel them- 
selves the obvious beneficiary of this re-enactment of the work of 
redemption, and are thus prompted more naturally to take an active 
part in the primary source of the Christian spirit. 


NOT ANTIQUARIAN 


Hence, advocates of the altar versus populum base their cause on 
other reasons besides historical ones. We invoke two theological 
reasons: a deeper consciousness of the reality of sacramental priest- 
hood and a valued appraisal of the Mass as a banquet in format. To 
this we add a valid psychological motive: the people can see better 
the actions of the priest and understand them as, at least partially, 
directed towards themselves. 

These are all practical pastoral considerations which validate the 
continuance of a long ecclesiastical tradition; they prevent us from 
being antiquarians. No matter how “nice” older traditions may be, a 
return to them is not thereby excused. But when such traditions are 
presently applicable to pastoral and theological needs, their revival 
or continuance, always of course under pontifical sanction, enjoys a 
strong case. 


* See the formulary in Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition: B. Botte, La Tra- 
dition Apostolique (Paris, 1946), 30-33. This is also reproduced in J. Quasten, 
op. cit., 29-30. 

*T speak here from experience. All the while I served our American Air 
Force as a chaplain in Germany, I habitually celebrated in this way. 
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That such is true of the movement for the altar versus populum 
was recently brought out by two pontifical documents. In his talk to 
the Assisi Congress for Pastoral Liturgy, Pius XII, though com- 
manding respect for the sacred canons concerning the union of tab- 
ernacle and altar, felt impelled to make special mention of the 
celebration of Mass facing the people. Specialists, he hoped, will 
devise some way of arranging the tabernacle so that it will not hinder 
such celebration.*5 

And when the Congregation of Rites, on June 1, 1957, issued its 
decree concerning the form and use of the tabernacle, it made ex- 
plicit provision for the altar versus populum. “When there is only 
one altar in a church, it cannot be built facing the people ; the taber- 
nacle must be placed on it and in the middle of it,” ?* the obvious 
conclusion being that when there is more than one altar, the main 
altar may be versus populum. 

No less an authority than Fr. A. Bugnini, consultor of the Con- 
gregation of Rites and editor-in-chief of Ephemerides Liturgicae, up- 
holds this view in his commentary on this decree.?" In fact, he says 
that the practice of celebrating Mass in this way is an example, pro- 
vided for in canon 1268, nn. 2, 3, which justifies the transfer of the 
tabernacle to another altar, the instances cited in part 3 of the above- 
mentioned canon not being exclusive cases. 

Thus we see that the case for the altar versus populum is, not a 
fable, but a case with solid tradition behind it, and with enough pres- 
entday pastoral significance to have been given pontifical approval. 

John H. Miller, C.S.C. 

* AAS, 48 (1956), 722. 


* Ephemerides Liturgicae, 71 (1957), 441. 
* Ibid., 443. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


A MINORITY REPORT 


HE restaurant was the 
type that teenagers pile into after a basketball game. There was low 
cost food, all the water one could drink, and juke box music to suit 
one’s mood. It was upon this place that a dozen priests descended 
late one evening while attending a convention near Monterey, 
California. They wanted a place to sit, sip, and talk after a strenuous 
day of convention sessions. 

The topic for discussion was quickly proposed: “Has the Catholic 
Church in this country deserted the working class?” It seemed like 
a question that had been bandied about in Lower East Side restau- 
rants during depression days or what one might expect to hear at a 
Left Bank café. 

The expression “working class” nettled me. Maybe it was because 
my conscience had been pricked by the thought that the Catholic 
Church in this country is a captive of Catholic suburbanites and that 
I am a party to it. Nevertheless for me “working class” had a Marx- 
ist ring. It evoked phrases like “the grinding down of the masses.” It 
seemed like a lingering relic of a glorious cause for which a devoted 
band of priests had fought during the depression thirties and which 
we are happy to forget in our dynamic and affluent fifties. 

But how could I fight against what seemed like long buried ideo- 
logical jargon when I looked around the table? In the group was a 
young priest who lived with the poorest of the poor, the Mexican 
Brancero who is exploited by California farmers. He told me how 
he ate with a different family every evening to save on housekeeping 
expenses and supported his parish by showing movies at the Bran- 
cero camps. 

Another priest at the table had the assignment of traveling from 
camp to camp to minister to the migrant Mexican “stoop” laborers 
who lived under the most oppressive conditions. A week earlier I 
had met him among some of his people and witnessed the mutual 
love between priest and flock. Here was no hireling, but a true 
shepherd. 
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Others at the table had equally intense convictions about the 
plight of the poor amidst opulence. One pastor remarked that if 
his bishop will permit him he will spend his life as pastor of his 
poor city parish. 

There is no denying that there is a social class structure in our 
country. True, large numbers of blue collar workers receive pay- 
checks that with the help of instalment buying and a working wife 
give them the purchasing power to buy what have been the tradi- 
tional symbols of the white collar class. But because both white and 
blue collar workers live in ranch-style homes and drive the same 
model cars, class distinctions have not been eliminated. It has only 
made them more subtle. 

All societies including the Church and the military have built 
these social distinctions into the context of their life. What rankles 
Americans is to keep reminding people of these distinctions in a 
way that enkindles class antagonisms and hatreds. The most popu- 
lated state in this country has no qualms about choosing millionaires 
to be its governors. By substituting “low income” and “poor” for 
“working class” I made the emotional adjustment necessary for 
continuing the dialogue. 

Have we deserted the poor in our zeal to provide for the middle 
income family as it makes a compulsive dash for the land beyond 
the central city? If the 86th Congress repeals the Public Law which 
is the root of the Brancero problem, will the problem of the poor 
be eliminated? 

The most provocative member of the group reminded us that 
between the heavily mortgaged suburbanite and the Brancero there 
are a significant number of people living at a subsistence level. This 
is a truism that needs underscoring. Statistics are not nearly so 
fascinating as pounding the pavements within the inner ring of any 
of our large cities. The group is larger than we might generally admit. 

A Catholic parish church seldom closes its doors even though 
the area is deteriorating physically. The Sunday collections may go 
down but the sacraments are just as available as they ever were. 
Beneath the surface, however, we often find a spirit of defeat. Too 
often it is regarded as a holding operation. 

Yet in the very areas where the parish church is losing member- 
ship we find storefront and pentecostal churches flourishing. As the 
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Catholics move out the new groups in lower economic and social 
brackets move in. 

If it is a choice between an apostolate to the Negro or to the newly 
arrived Southern white, the Negro seems to have priorities. Southern 
whites living in our deteriorating inner Northern cities do not seem 
to be the overwhelming concern of the Church. 

Should we not have a passionate concern for God’s poor outside 
the Church? If they are being attracted to the storefront churches 
in the winter and the tent revivals in the summer, are there not simi- 
lar adaptations that we can make? 

The pictures and the account of the Jehovah Witness rally in 
Yankee Stadium should be a reminder that these people are a 
religious people. Must we conclude that the Church of Christ is not 
capable of reaching the people who wish to give emotional expres- 
sion to their love of God? Are our faithful too snobbish to accept 
them and our liturgy too sober for people who have learned to love 
God with their emotions rather than their minds? 

After I started to write this piece months after the stimulating 
discussion, two avant garde priests stopped for a visit. What would 
their reactions be to storefront churches and outdoor missions in 
these depressed areas? 

I explained to them the tent mission I had seen in a Communist 
suburb of Paris. The people were drawn to the tent each evening 
by phonograph music played over a loud speaker. The mission 
started with a playlet in which some mystery or the life of a saint 
were acted by children. The missionary warmed the people up with 
a few jokes. The talks I suppose would parallel the type of preaching 
Cana Conference conductors use. There must have been a vital 
communication established because the crowd outnumbered the 
Sunday attendance at the Masses in the parish church. 

My visitors took a diin view of the storefront and tent mission. 
One remarked that there is no substitute for genuine friendship in 
building a parish community. His idea was to continue with what we 
have and build a community by multiplying acts of service. He 
feared the doctrine would be watered down by these novel ap- 
proaches. 

The other visitor’s reply was a qualified rejection. He saw some 
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possibilities in storefronts for social service operations, but he 
feared the liturgy might be compromised. He remarked how private 
devotions spring up when the liturgy is put in second place. He re- 
called how people hunger for participation, using the example of 
the mother hurrying to the altar rail after Mass with a pre-school 
child at her side to light a vigil light. The mother lights the taper 
and hands it to the child who lights the candle. “That is participa- 
tion,” he concluded. What he advocated was to work harder at 
making the Fore-Mass an experience that involves us completely, 
mind and emotions. (It must be reassuring to readers to know that 
on the basis of this sampling of avant garde clergy no wild-eyed 
“Tracter” is going to divert the liturgy from the main stream of the 
Church’s life now that Pius XII has been safely interred!) 

I did not fully agree with my friends. With the priest who insisted 
on friendship I concurred that we could not simply have a com- 
munity of smug worshippers in church and another operation under 
a tent run by the priests for the heretics and heathens. Indeed the 
lay people already in the parish must be brought to see this mission 
as their own and accept responsibility and initiative in helping bring 
into being whatever forms are needed without sacrificing doctrinal 
and liturgical integrity. 

But this is the very type of parish in which there is the least poten- 
tial for leadership. With notable exceptions these are the areas which 
people with leadership ability have left because their leadership has 
won them economic rewards. Left behind are the people who win 
awards for “the least likely to succeed” in our competitive economic 
society. 

The fatal error of the priest in this parish is to think that no leader- 
ship can be developed because people have lost out in the economic 
struggle. It simply means that it is more difficult and will require 
more trained personnel to develop leadership. 

These days we are asking lay people both single and married to 
pack their belongings and go to South America or other parts of 
the world to be Christian witnesses for the Church in lay life. Why 
then shouldn’t priests in poor city parishes have a right to ask 
parishioners to move back to the inner city for missionary reasons? 
People will object because of the high incidence of crime and the 
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lack of air, space, and light for raising a family. These objections 
can be countered if we show them the advantages of dedication to 
God’s poor and living in a parish where there is a real effort to make 
the liturgy a living reality. 

In order to staff a parish and provide the educational and welfare 
services needed for a missionary endeavor, financial assistance is 
needed from the outside. Otherwise the priests must devote them- 
selves to time-consuming and somewhat questionable money raising 
schemes or simply begging. The richer parishes supporting poorer 
ones find scriptural support in the letters of St. Paul. This, inci- 
dentally, is an accepted practice in the archdiocese of Los Angeles. 

I would not go so far as to say that the storefront and tent mission 
is even a partial answer to the decaying inner city parish. I just don’t 
know. Nor do I think we can find the answer until we have con- 
ducted some approved and controlled experiments. We do need the 
boldness of the thirteenth century friars who faced up to the problem 
of the decaying faith in towns and cities. The mendicants found by 
trial and error a solution to a problem which to them was a modern 
one. Can we say to every fresh untried approach, “It won’t work”? 

The meeting in the Monterey restaurant with the “low income 
priests” disturbed my complacency sufficiently to file this minority 
report with the readers of WORSHIP. 

Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


HOLY PAGANS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT! 


ANIELOU, one presumes, 
has made his own the sayings of two great countrymen. Sainte- 
Beuve (of Pascal): “He does not divide men up.” And Peguy: “The 


* Holy Pagans of the Old Testament. By Rev. Jean Daniélou, S.J., Helicon 
Press, Baltimore. 1958. Pp. 144. Cloth, $3.00. 
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Christian world was formed, not from no world at all, but from the 
pagan world.” 

It is this will to unity, at once the creation and the triumph of the 
Church, which the work of Daniélou celebrates. Another way of 
saying, he does not use the Church as intellectual refuge, content 
with dissecting its dolors or playing nervous defensive war-games in 
some corner or other. And how much the Catholic pilgrim owes him! 
At once guide and guide-book, his writing is impatient until things 
new and old have been assimilated to life, manifest in intelligence 
and worship. 

Generosity is a word that comes spontaneously to mind, in naming 
his vision of things. With him, orthodoxy is not constrictive; it is a 
call to enter as citizen the cosmos of salvation. It does not create 
situations by rhetoric or emoting, but lifts veil upon veil of the holies 
of God’s Word; from text to commentator, from old to new cove- 
nant, from explicit to resonance, from type to reality. It strives to 
make clear, as a master-motive for gratitude, the height and breadth 
and depth of the Good News which continually reaches man, not as 
proposition or thesis, but as Event. 

But within the Church, many offices, many gifts. It is no disservice 
to Daniélou to protect him from death by expanding gas. He is no 
DeLubac, no D’Arcy, no Guardini. He will never give us so pro- 
found and precise a vision of Church and people as did Congar ; his 
gifts are neither prophetic like Suhard’s nor masterfully synthetic 
like Jungmann’s. He has not always resisted the invitation, of par- 
ticular force to so far-ranging and impatient a mind, to use the work 
of others without acknowledging his debt. And his sense of urgency 
does not permit him the dispassionate purpose needed to pursue a 
quest to the end, to encompass it about and finally claim it. So the 
list of his titles is an audit of strength and weakness, of new ways 
opened and immediately left to others. 

One must also recognize in Daniélou’s life particular circum- 
stances which give a charming immediacy to his work and, at the 
same time, severely limit its quality. Most of his writing is done quite 
literally on the run; it has no book-lined study or donnish seclusion 
for its setting. But it is struck from immediate impact upon the 
thought of young Christians ; from conferences to students, Catholic 
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Action groups, intellectuals. Much of it is undoubtedly transcribed 
from notes; this would account for its repetitious professor’s style, 
flat and staccato. 

If this is the betrayal of a first-rate talent, one must make the best 
of it. But perhaps it would not be beside the point to recall that 
Pierre Charles was harried by apostolic demands on his time, that 
de Montcheuil sheltered Jews and died for it, that Emile Mersch did 
not hesitate to add the witness of blood to that of scholarship. 
Daniélou would appear to be in good company: that of the new 
“wandering clerks,” whose peregrinations are intensely purposive 
and whose scholarship is impregnated with a lively sense of the 
Church, a sense of man today— the intellectual nomad. 

And who could deny that the style, in this case too, is the man? 
Intuition, learning, generosity of heart; a sense of the human pulse, 
its unpredictable crises and bad times, the inheritance of disbelief 
put to trade on the bourse and multiplying mightily, its loss of 
emotional density, leisure, tradition, of the sense of the divine at 
work under material signs — all of these flattened out to an edged 
present, at once weapon and wound. Daniélou offers his solution: to 
men as they are, and in their place. 

His solution is not easily formulated. But it would include the 
overriding conviction that man’s healing is synonymous with a 
recovery of his sense of identity; and his identity awaits him in his 
history, which at its deepest, is an encounter with the Mercy that 
wills to create and to create anew. This proposition, a sacred com- 
monplace if you will, Daniélou seeks to probe and elucidate. 

He sees the continuity, the merging states, in themselves both 
unique and provisory, of the process of humanity: from conception 
through maturity in Christ Jesus. With the present work he concen- 
trates upon the pre-natal state of man’s religious development ; that 
mysterious fetal time that preceded the call to Abram: come forth to 
God. “There were men who did not know Christ, either because they 
lived before Him, or because knowledge of Him did not come their 
way, and yet they were saved; and some of these too, were saints.” 

But the question remains: how were these men justified? “It is 
important to note that this preparing for Christ is not confined to 
Israel. To be exact, therefore, it should be said that the Old Testa- 
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ment describes the preparation for Christ first of all in the cosmic 
covenant, illustrated by the early chapters in regard to pagan hu- 
manity, and after that in the Mosaic covenant.” 

By drawing attention to the cosmic covenant sealed with Noe 
after the flood, Daniélou would approach the mystery of the grace 
of God, reaching out toward those who still abode in the womb of 
sacred history. In the darkness of that period before birth, the light 
of God was a merest dawn; still, His fidelity to man was given a 
visible sign in the faithful rhythm of seasons and days; and was 
arched over by the rainbow, a visible reminder, like the lamb of the 
Pasch and the body of Christ in the Eucharist, that His will to inter- 
vene and to save does not repent itself. 

So the concept of holiness is vindicated; it is not a refinement of 
pagan self-worship, but the austere irreproachable call of the Most 
High. And in pagan or Christian context, it issues in the highest 
heroism; the martyrdom of “Thy holy child Abel,” the long-suf- 
france of Job, the faith of Noe. 

An instinctively Christian view, given substance and breadth by 
learning. So from the fall of man to Abraham, God had not forgotten 
His own; and even afterward, redemptive mercy did not ignore 
the multitudes outside the Mosaic order of things. 

One cannot fail to note that Daniélou’s method is in the main- 
stream of Christian historical intuition, from Augustine through 
Bossuet ; an intuition so marvelously right, so constant in tradition, 
that at every encounter with a new problem or period of time, the 
Word of God enlarges and strengthens it. 

The truth at every test, will be friend to the truth; and its quality, 
at once corrective and nourishing, will be its largeness ; larger than 
the mind, larger than the obvious, larger than scholarship. It uses 
all these as its vessel, but refuses to be sealed in them, since its living 
élan demands that it expand its containing vessel, and allow only 
such form to guard and preserve it as will itself be viable. 

Daniel Berrigan, S.J. 
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A BIBLE VIGIL 


UGUST 7 was the night of our first 
Bible Vigil in Chicago. It had little fanfare— only quietly pro- 
moted among those who had for the past year been studying the 
Old Testament in our Adult Education Centers, established three 
years ago by our late beloved Cardinal. We held a Bible Vigil at a 
north side parish and another at a south side one. The number of 
people who gathered in the two churches was surprising and grati- 
fying. 

Our aim in the Bible Vigil and the Adult Education Centers Scrip- 
ture program is to lead Christians back to the sacred writings, in 
order to deepen our life in God and to know Him better who reveals 
Himself to us in His living word: “God’s word to us is something 
alive, full of energy —it can penetrate deeper than any two-edged 
sword,” as St. Paul put it. 

The Bible Vigil could be described as an evening of recollection 
built on the Old and New Testaments. Father Daniel Lupton, one 
of the mainstays in our Scripture program, conducted the one on 
the south side, and I the other. We gave four short talks during the 
evening, but our talks were not of major importance. The talks 
were strictly in the nature of homilies on the sacred texts. God’s 
word was the center of the evening. 

We used a series of five readings, three from the Old Testament, 
two from the New. All were related to the word of God: the word of 
God in creation (Genesis 1); the word establishing a covenant be- 
tween God and His people (Exodus 19:1-8); the prophetic word 
through Jeremiah foretelling a new covenant (Jeremiah 31:27-34); 
the Word made flesh to dwell amongst us (John 1:1—14); the word 
that seeks to take root in the love and dedication of our souls 
(Matthew 13:1-23). 

Each passage was read solemnly by a layman and followed by 
the homily. The congregation responded in the recitation of selected 
psalms. We also used an entrance psalm in the beginning of the 
Vigil. 

Prayer, silent and vocal, followed the psalms. We paused for 
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silent prayer and then the priest spontaneously and informally of- 
fered to God the petitions of the people in words of his own choice. 

A blessing of bibles brought the Vigil to a solemn conclusion. The 
people were invited to gather before the sanctuary holding their 
bibles. Turning, the priest blessed the bibles and blessed the people, 
dismissing them so that the seed of God’s word might grow in their 
homes and in society. 

Looking back, I believe it would have been better to sing the 
psalms than to recite them. Looking forward, we think this is just a 
beginning here in Chicago. As it is, we are running far behind 
Europe, where in Italy and in Rome great efforts have been made to 
restore the reading of the Bible in Catholic homes and bibles have 
been publicly blessed. 

Daniel M. Cantwell 


THE APOSTOLATE 


HAIL MARY AND MYSTERY 
IN THE ROSARY PRAYER 


T the end of his excellent 
article on the rosary as affective prayer (cf. May-June WorsHIP), Fa- 
ther Magsam suggests that the respective mysteries be personalized in 
their formulation by shaping them into direct address. He gives short 
examples of such formulations, e.g., for the first joyful mystery: “Ga- 
briel announces the incarnation to you, Mary.” 

With fine psychological insight Fr. Magsam has put his finger pre- 
cisely on the point which seems to solve the problems and difficulties 
often encountered by those who devoutly endeavor to say the rosary with 
true satisfaction and consolation. This difficulty lies in the combination 
of direct address (Hail Marys) with meditative thinking (mysteries). By 
formulating the mystery in a phrase of direct address, Fr. Magsam 
succeeds in producing a psychological unity of the prayer method 
throughout the whole rosary, thus making the affective meditation a 
continuation of the loving and simple colloquy with the Blessed Mother. 

The following paragraphs are intended as a supplement to Father’s 
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illuminating article. For, even with his most welcome suggestion, there 
remains a certain psychological problem in the fact that the mystery is 
expressly mentioned only once, at the beginning of each decade. Thou- 
sands of sincere and pious persons will admit that it is difficult for them 
to keep the mystery clearly in mind through the whole length of every 
respective decade. Also, the devout speaking of the Hail Marys seems 
to interfere in the minds of many persons with the concurrent thinking 
on the mysteries. 

This difficulty is not new, of course. It has been felt centuries ago. 
A simple and expedient solution was found at the end of the sixteenth 
century, and has been used as the traditional way of saying the rosary in 
various European countries ever since. It consists in putting the mystery, 
in a phrase of direct address, after the word “Jesus” in every Hail Mary 
of each decade. The first joyful mystery, in this method, would be 
mentioned (ten times) in the following way: “. . . and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb, Jesus, whom thou didst conceive of the Holy Ghost. 
Holy Mary, Mother of God. . . .” 

This way of saying the rosary was outlined for the first time in print 
at Brussels, in 1598, in a book containing litanies and prayers, written 
by T. Sailly, S.J. The Dominican priest, F. Coppenstein, in 1613, de- 
scribed this method and declared it “approved by long usage.” 2 

The custom of thus reciting the rosary by inserting the mysteries in 
the Hail Mary was officially approved by a special indult of Pope Pius 
IX in 1859, for all countries where this method was of long-standing 
tradition. The papal indult included confirmation of all indulgences 
granted by the Church for the prayer of the rosary.” 

In January, 1921, the Sacred Penitentiary declared that canon 934, § 2 
of Canon Law did not set aside the indult of Pius IX, and that, moreover, 
the approval of this method and of the indulgences should be extended 
to the whole world for all persons “who had the custom of reciting the 
rosary in this way.” On January 21, 1921, the Holy Father (Benedict 
XV) graciously granted this extension of the indult.’ 

A private inquiry was sent to Rome as to the meaning of the indult of 
Benedict XV. Could it be understood in the sense that this particular way 
of saying the rosary might be taken up by persons who hitherto had not 
been in the habit of using it? The answer, given by a Roman expert on 

1F, Beringer — A. Steinen, Die Abléasse, ihr Wesen und ihr Gebrauch, 
Paderborn, 1921, vol. I, no. 899. 


* AAS 13 (1921), 163. 
* AAS 13 (1921), 164. 
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Canon Law, affirmed that the indult also applied to anyone, anywhere 
in the world, who would take up this pious custom.* 

It seems, therefore, that no obstacle of ecclesiastical legislation exists 
against using this ancient method of saying the rosary on the part of 
any person who would find it more helpful and spiritually satisfying. Its 
undoubted advantage lies in the fact that the whole recitation becomes 
one psychological unit of undivided effort in affective prayer, the mys- 
tery being pronounced as part of the direct address in every Hail Mary. 
Thus many a person might be better able to retain the prescribed 
thought of the mystery without having to “superimpose” the meditative 
thinking on the devout recitation of the Hail Marys. Each Hail Mary 
could be compared to a golden ring in which the diamond of the mystery 
is beautifully and fittingly set. 

The traditional formulation of the mysteries in English is as follows. 
(Each phrase is inserted after the word “Jesus” in every Hail Mary of 
the respective decade.) ® 


The Joyful Mysteries 
1) Whom thou didst conceive of the Holy Ghost. 
2) Whom thou didst carry to St. Elizabeth. 
3) Whom thou hast born at Bethlehem. 
4) Whom thou didst present in the temple. 
5) Whom thou didst find in the temple. 
The Sorrowful Mysteries 
1) Who sweat blood for us. 
2) Who was scourged for us. 
3) Who was crowned with thorns for us. 
4) Who carried His cross for us. 
5) Who was crucified for us. 
The Glorious Mysteries 
1) Who arose from the dead. 
2) Who ascended into heaven. 
3) Who sent us the Holy Ghost. 
4) Who took thee up into heaven. 
5) Who crowned thee in heaven. 


It would certainly be imprudent to start a great campaign of promo- 


“Letter of Very Rev. P. van Gestel, S.J., assistant to the General of the 
Society of Jesus, Rome, January 18, 1957. 

° Published with Archdiocesan Imprimatur in Holy Trinity Manual, Bos- 
ton, 1923, p. 17. 
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tion for this particular way of saying the rosary when so many people 
find complete satisfaction and devotion in their accustomed method. For 
others, however — and there seem to be many — who experience diffi- 
culty in combining the direct-address prayer of the Hail Mary with the 
meditative thinking on the mystery, this alternate method might prove 
to be a welcome and consoling solution of their problem. 

Weston College Francis X. Weiser, S.J. 
Weston, Mass. 


PREPARING FOR EASTER 


T THE time of death of 
the revered Pope Pius XII it was pointed out that there have been more 
than sixty papal documents issued in the twentieth century dealing with 
the sacred liturgy, and that he was responsible for nearly half of them. 
We need not try to determine which of these was most important for 
the Catholic world; we can say with certainty that not least in importance 
was the decree of the Congregation of Rites Maxima redemptionis nos- 
trae mysteria, dated November 15, 1955. This was the decree by which 
the liturgical order of-Holy Week was renewed. 

Much has been spoken and written and done since then to achieve 
the hopes of Pope Pius XII. It was his intention that pastors of souls 
make full use of these liturgical services of Holy Week because, in the 
words of the decree, “they are endowed not only with a singular dignity, 
but also with a special sacramental force and efficacy for nourishing 
Christian life.” But that much, much more still remains to be done, 
particularly on the parish level, before the ideals of the twelfth Pius will 
have been realized, is evident enough. 

In the instruction which accompanied the decree the very first direc- 
tive states: “Local Ordinaries should carefully see to it that priests, 
especially those who have the care of souls, be well instructed not only 
about the ritual observance of the restored order of Holy Week but 
also about its liturgical meaning and its pastoral purpose. They should 
likewise take care that the faithful also during the holy season of Lent 
be effectively taught to understand properly the restored Ordo of Holy 
Week so that they may take devout part, mentally and spiritually, in 
the services.” 

What can be done in parishes to implement these directives? 
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IN CHURCH 


The celebration of the mysteries of our redemption in Holy Week is the 
climax to a long period of preparation. This preparation starts with 
Septuagesima Sunday in the present plan of the liturgical year. There 
comes over the Church a change of mood, emphasized in several ways. 
On Saturday afternoon before this Sunday, as we priests pray our 
Vespers we come upon the rubric which directs that we add a double 
Alleluia to the usual Benedicamus Domino and follow it with Deo gra- 
tias, alleluia, alleluia. And henceforward Alleluia is not said until Easter. 

This is a striking way of telling us that the time of joyful celebration 
of the mystery of the incarnation has ended and that the somber prepa- 
ration for the mystery of the redemption has begun. Our people are 
not brought face to face with this unless they are among the few who 
pray the divine office; but they should be made aware of it by being 
reminded that Alleluia is no longer sung or said at holy Mass, and is 
replaced on Sundays and feast days by the tract. A little thing, maybe, 
but nevertheless a significant expression of the spirit of the liturgy of 
this season. 

Nor are other indications lacking. The Gloria, the hymn of joyful 
praise, is omitted henceforth in all but feast day Masses. The color of 
the season changes from the white of the feast and the green of Epiphany- 
tide to the violet of serious penance consciousness. And again, as one 
indication of their importance, the Sundays are under the patronage of 
stational saints, St. Lawrence on Septuagesima, St. Paul on Sexagesima 
and St. Peter on Quinquagesima. 

These indications too should be brought to the attention of our people 
if they are to be aware of the mind of the Church in this pre-lenten 
period. They learn by signs such as these, which are evident enough to 
the initiate, but which will escape the attention of most, unless alert 
pastors of souls find time and means of pointing them up. 

On Septuagesima Sunday itself there is flashed upon the screen of 
the Church’s liturgical life a preview of the whole redemption scene — 
sin, its punishment, and our deliverance from it. Everything, from 
Adam’s sin, through Christ’s death and resurrection, to the song of 
praise on the lips of the blessed is epitomized in the Septuagesima col- 
lect: “In Your goodness, Lord, hear the prayers of Your people, that 
we, who are justly punished for our sins, may be mercifully delivered 
for the glory of Your name, through our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son.” 
Not much ingenuity will be needed to make that collect the springboard 
for instruction on the meaning and spirit of the liturgy from Septua- 
gesima to Easter. 
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The lessons of the first nocturn for these three weeks also provide 
subject-matter for the instruction of our people. Surely these were not 
chosen haphazardly. All are from the book of Genesis and tell in suc- 
cession the stories of Adam, Noe and Abraham. The Old Testament 
history is the account of the provident plan of God whereby the gap 
between mankind in its fallen state and in its redeemed state was gradu- 
ally closed — the approach, as it were, to the bridge which is Christ, 
God and man. 

Adam was indeed the initial cause of the need for a Redeemer, but 
also the recipient, in the first place, of God’s promise of redemption. 
Noe, in whom the human race was restored for the time being to a God- 
fearing people, is also a forerunner of Christ. In building the ark he 
foreshadowed the establishment of Christ’s Church in which is found 
the refuge from the engulfing flood of original sin. And Abraham is 
the father of the chosen people, in which those who feared God became 
a “people,” the ecclesia of the Old Testament, the recipients of His 
special revelations and the depository of His promise to redeem them. 

Additional thoughts for the development of these themes are supplied 
in the second nocturns of these three Sundays, one from the pen of St. 
Augustine and two from St. Ambrose. 

To suggest that these sources be used as inspiration for the instruc- 
tion of our people in preparation for the paschal mysteries is not to 
minimize the pertinence or the importance of the Mass-texts of these 
three Sundays. But, for one thing, our people generally speaking are 
familiar with the Mass pericopes. And, for another, we well know how 
easy it is to simply “preach on the Gospel” and end up merely moralizing 
instead of using the opportunity to really prepare the faithful for a 
fruitful celebration of the mysteries of our redemption. 

If nothing else, tapping another source, the pages of the inspired 
word of the Old Testament, will force us to think them through in the 
light of the New Testament and open up entirely new avenues of 
thought.! The Church, after all, teaches throughout all the pages of all 
the liturgical books, not only by means of Sunday epistles and gospels. 

This leads to another consideration. For the most part, the oppor- 
tunity for instruction of the adult members of our parishes is limited 
to Sunday Masses and, in large parishes at least, the time that can be 
given is woefully short. The present writer has found no way to surmount 
that difficulty. This gives us all the more reason to make careful prepa- 
ration of our Sunday sermons so that the faithful will at least be made 


* Father Howell in Preparing for Easter presents these themes as related to 
the celebration of the paschal mystery. 
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aware of the character of the season in relation to the celebration of 
the great events by which we are redeemed. 


IN SCHOOL 


But we cannot expect that the adult members of the flock will be made 
fully conscious of the depth of meaning contained in the celebration of 
Easter and Holy Week and be moved to take an active part in them by 
means of a series of instructions in one year; nor will it be accomplished 
in ten. 

There is special reason, then, why the children in our schools should 
be led to the “primary and indispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit.” Fortunately signs are not lacking of a growing awareness of 
the need of integrating their instruction in faith and morals with the 
liturgy. If they are to live a full Catholic life, if indeed they are to save 
their souls, they must not only believe what God has revealed and do 
what He has commanded but also worship Him “in spirit and in truth.” 

God alone knows how much formalism there is in “hearing” Mass, 
“saying” prayers and “going to” the sacraments. Every pastor knows 
how difficult it is to inculcate a true spirit of religion into the minds 
and hearts of our children, what with a home life that is often less than 
Christian and the plague of daily television and weekly movies. 

Our children must therefore also be provided for in the best possible 
way if “the special force and efficacy” of the celebration of the paschal 
mysteries is to be brought to bear on them in childhood and then in 
later life. 

When the school children assist at school-day Mass — as they most 
certainly should—a daily instruction could begin in Septuagesima 
week or even shortly before that. This will necessarily be brief, but if 
carefully planned and outlined beforehand will add up to a consider- 
able help towards preparing the way for Lent and ultimately for Pas- 
siontide and Holy Week and Easter. 

With the children too the instruction could well begin with Adam, 
Noe, Abraham. True, they will know these Old Testament figures, but 
they probably do not know how their lives and actions fit into the divine 
plan of redemption. By way of example, the talks on the five school 
days of Septuagesima week might be on the following themes: 

1) The creation of Adam, who is not just the first man but the father 
of the human race. 

2) The gift of sanctifying grace bestowed upon him not just for 
himself but to be handed on to his descendants. 
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3) Adam’s sin and the loss of grace and of the right to heaven 
suffered by him and his descendants. 

4) The punishment of Adam and the tendency to sin transmitted 
to us. 

5) The promise made to the first Adam of a second Adam, the Re- 
deemer. It is not difficult to make the stories of Noe and Abraham 
come alive for the children in a similar vein — always with the redemp- 
tion in view. 

Such instruction given at the children’s holy Mass will usually have 
to be limited to five minutes or so. But the teachers could be alerted to 
bring the matter into their classrooms, repeat it, elaborate on it day by 
day and “drill” it into the minds of the children by means which they 
understand better than priests generally do. 

Classroom projects should be arranged by the teachers to fit the age- 
levels of their own group. The need of arranging for these in advance 
suggests that the pastor teach the teachers what is to be done ahead of 
time. He will do well to have them come together for an hour when 
he can present in broad outline what he expects them to do during the 
pre-lenten, lenten and paschal season. 

No hard and fast program of methods and projects need be laid down, 
as long as all understand the main outline of what is to be done to supple- 
ment and implement what the priests will say. They will be interested 
and the chances are good that the pastor will find himself back with his 
teachers more than once before Holy Week arrives. 

The possibilities of presenting the spirit of pre-Lent in the classroom 
are almost limitless and teachers, both religious and lay, will find means 
of doing so. 

By way of example: early in the week before Septuagesima an ex- 
planation of the meaning of Alleluia is given — the one-word hymn of 
the resurrection, the prayer-full “Hurrah” of God’s people who are 
redeemed. The Alleluia can then be sung at intervals during the day 
to one of the chant melodies or to one that is simply improvised or 
adapted from elsewhere. Placards with just “Alleluia” printed on them 
can be made by the children and placed on their desks or on the tack- 
boards around the room. When Friday afternoon comes along, all can 
sing the Alleluia good and loud and each child place the Alleluia card 
in a box, which in turn will be “buried” in the bottom drawer of the 
teacher’s desk until Easter. 

During the following weeks teachers can easily find ways of bringing 
home to their pupils the significance of Adam, Noe and Abraham. Here 
too projects will help to hold the children’s interest and deepen their 
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understanding. These should take the shape which best suits the age- 
level of the respective groups. 

Fortunately, pictures and other visual aids are not hard to procure to 
illustrate the biblical accounts. But the more teachers exercise their own 
ingenuity in effectively presenting these men of the Old Dispensation 
and the times in which they lived, the more the children too will be 
inspired to create their own versions. It is important always that they 
be taught to see God’s plan operating through these events which point 
to Christ and lead up to the redemption. 

When Shrove Tuesday arrives the day should be pointed up as the 
last day of the “ordinary” time before beginning the serious period of 
lenten practice. The children will be interested in taking part in the 
burning of the palms to prepare the ashes for the blessing of the fol- 
lowing day. Weather permitting, this can well be done in front of the 
church or in the school yard. If there is a school lunch room something 
special can be served to delight the children’s sweet tooth, with the 
understanding that it will not be available for them again until after 
Easter. 

Keep it all simple, whatever is done; but see that it is meaningful and 
that the youngsters understand the meaning. 

As aids in presenting a program of instruction for the Septuagesima- 
Easter period, the following will be helpful: The Meaning of Holy 
Week. Rev. William J. O’Shea, S.S. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minn. — Preparing for Easter. Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. The Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn. — Holy Week in the Parish. Rt. Rev. Martin 
B. Hellriegel. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.— An Analysis 
of the Restored Holy Week Rites. University of Notre Dame Press, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. — The Full Measure of Grace. Sister Jane Marie 
Murray, O.P. Fides Publishers Association, Chicago. — Our Week of 
Grace. Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. Fides Publishers Association, 
Chicago. — The New Holy Week Liturgy. Rev. Joseph Low, C.SS.R. 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.— Year of Grace, Vol. II. 
Rev. Pius Parsch. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. — Worship, 
Vol. XXX Nos. 3 & 4. “Towards A Living Parish.” Rt. Rev. Martin B. 
Hellriegel. — The Light of the World. Vol. I. Rt. Rev. Benedict Baur, 
O.S.B. Translated by Rev. Edward Malone, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co. 
— Holy Week and Easter. Dom Jean Gaillard. Translated by Rev. 
William Busch. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. — The Good 
News. Sister Rose Therese, C.S.J. Mimeograph Manuscript 1) For 
Primary Grades. 2) Grades 5 through 8. Copyright, The Archdiocese 
of St. Louis. Office of the Superintendent of Schools. 

Alphonse E. Westhoff 
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IT CAN BE meee | 


F you want to interest a seminarian 
in theology, you do not at the outset of his studies give him a set of the 
Summa theologica and tell him to read it from cover to cover. Similarly, 
if you want to interest him in the liturgy, you do not add The Mass of 
the Roman Rite to his desk set or tell him to go over to the library and 
browse through back volumes of the Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft. 

This rather elemental principle suggested the solution to a real prob- 
lem: how to foster a vital interest in the liturgy in students who have to 
wait until their final years of training before encountering a formal 
course in liturgy; how, in other words, to bolster an externally active 
liturgical life with the ideas that would make it really meaningful. 

The endless stream of first-rate pamphlets, booklets, and paper- 
backs that have been appearing in recent years impressed us as being 
the clue to an answer. These so-called popular presentations would be, 
it seemed, a perfect introduction to some of the leading ideas of the 
liturgical movement as well as a stimulus to further reading and more 
scholarly research. 

But how does one “sell” pamphlets in a seminary? If we buried them 
among the weightier tomes in the library, we would be defeating one 
of the main purposes of a pamphlet —to attract by its size and cover 
design. On the other hand, the obvious solution, a pamphlet rack, seemed 
a bit out of place within hallowed monastery (or seminary) walls. Yet 
we realized that it was either pamphlet rack or no pamphlets. 

When the question about its location arose, we were instinctively at- 
tracted by the idea of putting it in the vestibule of the chapel. This would 
be ideal not only because it was near the center of the community’s 
liturgical life but also because it could, of necessity, not go unnoticed 
by anyone. We had to be prepared, of course, for the good-natured 
kidding about the parish-church look; prepared, too, with an answer to 
the inevitable: “When are the poor boxes going to be installed?” But 
chapel vestibule it had to be. 

A large wooden rack was then built by one of the seminarians and 
set up outside the chapel together with a small bulletin board where 
directions for circulation and notices about new publications could be 
posted. Within a short time it was filled with several copies each of close 
to a hundred titles, representing some seven or eight publishing houses.” 

* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 


will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Eb. 
? Catalogues were obtained from the following: Liturgical Press (College- 
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The over-all reaction to the display was most encouraging. The kidding 
came, but so did the enthusiastic response. Before long we saw in our 
little scheme not only a potential for fostering our own liturgical life 
but also a real source of ideas for the parochial and educational aposto- 
lates we are to engage in in the years to come. 

Could it be done? There was only one way to find out... . 


MASS COMMENTARY 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Beginning of Mass. Today, on the first Sunday after Epiphany, we cele- 
brate the feast of the Holy Family. The preface is that of Epiphany. 
(The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

In today’s Mass the Holy Family of Nazareth is presented to us as the 
model of the Christian home, and also of the larger Christian family, the 
parish. As the holy house at Nazareth was the dwelling place of God 
among men, so each Catholic home, as well as our parish church, should 
be a holy house, a house of God in which He dwells in His children 
who serve and worship Him. 

Collect.? Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will pray that we may 
learn to imitate the example of the Holy Family at Nazareth in order 
to belong eternally to God’s family in heaven. 

Epistle.* Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 


ville, Minn.), Conception Abbey Press (Conception, Mo.), Pio Decimo Press 

(St. Louis, Mo.), Grail Publications (St. Meinrad, Ind.), Liturgical Confer- 

ence (Elsberry, Mo.), Grailville (Loveland, Ohio), World Library of Sacred 

Music (Cincinnati, Ohio), Fides Publishers (Chicago, IIl.), Catechetical 

Guild Educational Society (St. Paul, Minn.), Paulist Press (New York, N.Y.), 

a Publications (London, England), Newman Press (Westminster, 
5% 

*In a sung Mass, if there is an Asperges, this comment may be read while 
the celebrant changes from cope to chasuble; if not, immediately before his 
entrance to the altar. In a low Mass, either before the celebrant’s entrance or, 
if the people do not join in the prayers at the foot of the altar, as soon as 
the celebrant and servers begin those prayers; if there is an entrance hymn, 
either before or after it. 

* This “invitation” to prayer should preferably be read after the Dominus 
vobiscum and before the Oremus, in order to give due prominence to the 
collect as the prayer of the priest leading the community. 

* As soon as the celebrant begins reading the epistle (in a subdued voice), 
the leader should read the introductory comment and then the epistle itself. 
In a sung Mass, the introductory comment may be read before the celebrant 
or subdeacon chants the epistle. 
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today’s epistle. In a few lines, the Holy Spirit teaches us the virtues that 
should characterize the Christian home and the parish family: above all, 
the spirit of forgiveness, charity, joy, God-centeredness. It is a list that 
we might check ourselves against often during the year, and not just 
today. 

Preface.* After saying our “Amen” to the offertory, let us with the 
celebrant give thanks to our heavenly Father for Christ becoming man 
and restoring our fallen human nature to divine sonship. Let us answer 
His love by now uniting ourselves to Christ in offering His infinite 
sacrifice of love. 

Memento of the Living. Let us commend to God: ourselves and our 
loved ones, all here present, all the members of the parish, and espe- 


cially .. 5 
Memento of the Dead. Let us commend to God the souls of our dear 
departed, of our family and friends, of this parish, and especially . . .® 


Postcommunion." In thanksgiving for the graces of today’s Mass, we 
determine to live lives worthy of Jesus, Mary and Joseph, so that they 
will assist us at the hour of our death, our homecoming. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of the second Sunday after 
Epiphany. The preface is that of Epiphany. (The intention for this 
Mass is. . . .) 

Jesus not only spent His first thirty years in the family circle of Naza- 
reth, but also began His public ministry at a family feast, a wedding at 
Cana. By baptism He has made us too members of His family; in today’s 
Mass, and at every Mass, He invites all of us to His wedding feast, in 
which He changes, not water into wine, but bread and wine into His own 
body and blood, so we may eat and drink, and rejoice in His love. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In 
our name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God 


*This comment may be read after the Orate, fratres and its answer, but 
preferably after the Amen that concludes the offertory, before the opening 
Dominus vobiscum of the preface, in order not to overlap the “priestly prayer” 
of the secret. 

° Here the “intention” of the Mass may be added, the sick of the parish, 
some event that closely concerns the parish, or any special intention that 
seems appropriate. (In a sung Mass this comment will not be possible because 
of the singing of the Sanctus-Benedictus.) 

*Here the names of parishioners who died within the past week, or of 
pastors or curates, etc., whose anniversary of death is being observed, may 
be added. 

* Cf. footnote 2. 
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to give us the spirit of peace, without which family or community life 
is impossible. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. Through St. Paul God teaches us that despite the great 
differences of talents and temperaments in a Christian community, or 
family, we must always remain united by fraternal charity. 

Preface. (Cf. the first Sunday after Epiphany.) 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
after Epiphany.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for having been nourished at God’s 
table, we ask for the grace to arrive, finally, at God’s wedding feast in 
heaven. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of Septuagesima Sunday. The 
preface is that of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this Mass 
Sere 

Today we begin our preparation for Easter. Easter is the feast of our 
redemption. Our best preparation will be a vivid and humble awareness 
of how desperately we stand in need of redemption, how much in us is 
still unredeemed, sinful. For this reason today’s Mass has us admit our 
need of God, and urges us to work more diligently in His vineyard. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God to 
deliver us from the punishments that our sins have rightly deserved. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. St. Paul reminds us that our way to heaven is a hard 
fight, a difficult race that demands all-out effort on our part; otherwise, 
despite baptism and Eucharist, we will be rejected by God, as were the 
Jews of old. 

Preface. After saying our “Amen” to the offertory, let us with the 
celebrant give thanks to the Blessed Trinity for the privilege of now 
taking part in offering Christ’s infinite sacrifice of love. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
after Epiphany.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for the strengthening food of holy 
Communion, we ask that we may ever be more hungry and eager to 
receive It. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Beginning of Mass. Today is Sexagesima Sunday. The preface of the 
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Mass is that of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

We continue to prepare ourselves for Lent, the season of penance in 
preparation for Easter. Our lenten self-denial will be half-hearted unless 
we realize clearly how much we owe it to God—for our consistent 
failure to have been good soil producing the crop of good works He has 
a right to expect of us. It is in this Mass that God will again sow the 
good seed. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In 
our name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God for 
the grace that we may know how weak we really are, and for the 
fraternal help of the strong St. Paul. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. St. Paul puts us to shame by merely enumerating some 
of his heroic works of apostolate; but he insists that he too was weak, 
and that like him we should put our trust in God who is the strength 
of the humble. 

Preface. (Cf. Septuagesima Sunday.) 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
after Epiphany.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for the strengthening food and 
graces of the Eucharist, we ask for help to live daily lives worthy of 
Christ. 


CANDLEMAS DAY 
Before the Blessing of the Candles. Today is the feast of Purification, or 
Candlemas Day. It is a final and beautiful echo of Christmas and 
Epiphany. We worship Christ as the Light of the World whom Mary 
has brought to us that we too might become enlightened. All the prayers 
for the blessing of candles ask that we may be faithful to Christ’s light 
of grace in us, so that we shall be like living candles giving glory to God. 

Before the Procession. A procession is a sort of summary of our 
journey through life. At our baptism we received a lighted candle for 
the first time. Now every year we (through our representatives) carry 
lighted candles in procession: we thereby publicly pledge ourselves to 
let our light shine before men during our life’s journey to our heavenly 
home. 

Beginning of Mass. The preface of today’s Mass is that of Christmas. 
(The intention of this Mass is. . . .) 

The Infant Jesus was today brought to the Temple, the place of 
sacrifice, and offered by Mary to the heavenly Father. The Mass today, 
and every Mass, is the highest fulfilment of that event: Jesus comes as 
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the divine Victim to offer Himself and be offered in sacrifice. Let us 
join Mary and make her sentiments today our own. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he now asks God to purify 
our hearts that we may be worthy to be offered with Jesus in this holy 
Mass. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s reading. The last of the prophets, Malachy, foretells the coming 
of Jesus in God’s temple to offer a truly acceptable sacrifice: acceptable, 
because offered by pure heart. That sacrifice is renewed in today’s Mass: 
we who join in the offering should also have hearts pure of sin. 

Preface. After saying our “Amen” to the offertory, let us with the 
celebrant give thanks to our heavenly Father for sending His Son to be 
born on earth; and let us answer His love by now uniting ourselves to 
Christ in His infinite sacrifice of love. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
after Epiphany.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for being healed by the gift of the 
Eucharist, we ask for Mary’s help to remain spiritually well permanently. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


Beginning of Mass. Today is Quinquagesima Sunday. The preface of the 
Mass is that of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

Lent is our serious effort to walk in the footsteps of Jesus. In today’s 
gospel Jesus personally invites us to accompany Him. In this Mass He 
will — if we but humbly ask Him — heal our spiritual blindness so that 
we shall clearly see why we must make this journey, cheerfully and 
generously. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In 
our name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God to 
break the chains of our sins, so we may be able to walk with Jesus 
during Lent. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in the 
epistle. No matter what lenten resolutions we are going to make, they 
will be worth while only to the extent that they proceed from love. 

Preface. (Cf. Septuagesima Sunday.) 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
after Epiphany.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for having been fed with heavenly 
food, we ask that It strengthen us against all dangers in the days ahead. 

Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. Neil P. 
Hurley, S.J., a former teacher of political science at Fordham Univer- 
sity is at present stationed at Innsbruck University in Austria doing post- 
graduate work. — Rev. John H. Miller, C.S.C., teaches liturgy at Holy 
Cross Seminary and in the religious education department of the Cath- 
olic University in Washington, D.C. — Rev. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A.., 
a faculty member of St. Thomas High School, Rockford, IIl., is the 
author of You Are Not Your Own. — Rev. Daniel Berrigan, S.J., of 
Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N.Y., was awarded the Lamont Prize for 
his book of poetry Time Without Number.— Very Rev. Daniel M. 
Cantwell is the chaplain of the Chicago Catholic Interracial Council. — 
Rev. Francis X. Weiser, S.J., is the author of Handbook of Christian 
Feasts and Customs and other writings on related subjects. — Rt. Rev. 
Alphonse E. Westhoff is the pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Kirkwood, Mo. 
— Rev. Frederick R. McManus teaches canon law at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and is the editor of The Jurist. 


Our cover designs in the present volume will continue the theme of the 
sacraments. This month’s symbol recalls confirmation, the sacrament of 
anointing with the Spirit. St. Cyril of Jerusalem in the third of his 
famous Mystagogical Catecheses— which had an influence in their 
time comparable to that of an established national catechism today — 
interprets Christ’s words, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me for he has 
anointed me” (Luke 4:18; cf.Is.61: 1-2) as having been fulfilled in a 
public, obvious manner at Christ’s baptism in the Jordan; and this 
anointing of the Head is realized in the member by the sacrament of 
holy chrism (confirmation), by which the baptized are made “partakers 
and fellows of Christ.” 


Future historians of the liturgical movement in America will very 
likely view the appointment of the national Episcopal Committee on the 
Liturgy in November as its most important milestone. All sorts of previ- 
ous events have been optimistically hailed as evidence that the liturgical 
apostolate in the U.S. had come of age. However significant, they were 
minor in comparison to the fact that the hierarchy of the country have 
now Officially undertaken the encouragement and guidance of the move- 
ment. The bishops, by office, are the liturgists of the Church; and the 
law of the Church has committed to them the task of vigilance over all 
matters pertaining to divine worship. Successive popes, it is true, had 
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spoken and urged ; but experience in many countries has shown that until 
the hierarchy in a united and organized manner take steps to implement 
the papal directives, efforts to realize them nationally will be not only 
sporadic but even regarded with suspicion by the majority. 

The National Liturgical Conference has accomplished much. Yet, 
when all is said and done, it is only a private organization with no sanc- 
tion beyond its appeal to pastors and others of good will. In the course of 
the years it had repeatedly voiced its hope for official episcopal direction. 
That has now been obtained: one of the express objectives of the newly 
constituted Committee is collaboration with and guidance of the National 
Conference. 

The members of the Committee are: Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of 
St. Louis, chairman; Archbishop William O. Brady of St. Paul, vice 
chairman; Bishop John F. Dearden of Pittsburgh; Bishop Vincent S. 
Waters of Raleigh; Auxiliary Bishop James E. Griffiths of New York, 
secretary. 

Worship most heartily welcomes this new and decisive development 
in the liturgical apostolate of America, respectfully congratulates the 
members of the Committee, and pledges its willing and obedient support 
to their leadership. 


We should have noted, in connection with Fr. Loew’s article of com- 
mentary in our December issue, that it was not written for WORSHIP 
alone, but appeared simultaneously in several European periodicals. In 
a letter that reached us shortly after the December number was in print, 
Fr. Loew added the following remarks: 

“Since the appearance of the Instruction, some of its directives (as 
was to be expected) have become the object of more detailed study and 
interpretation, so that a clearer answer to problems and a more sure 
application in practice will gradually result. Such is the case with every 
new legislation, especially if it is extensive. In any event, it is to be hoped 
that the competent ecclesiastical authorities in the various countries will 
issue instructions about how the document is to carried into effect in 
practice. 

“One should keep in mind that from the whole tenor of the Instruction 
it is unmistakably clear that those parts which the celebrant, exercising 
his specifically ‘sacerdotal’ function, prays aloud or, according to the 
rubrics, prays silently —e.g., collect, postcommunion, preface, Pater 
noster, the offertory prayers, the canon, to mention the most important 
— belong to the priest, and to him only. These parts may therefore not 
be assumed by anyone else, neither by the leader (“commentator”) nor 
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by the people. But whatever pertains to the choir or to the server may be 
prayed aloud by the leader and people. The celebrant must always appear 
as the real ‘liturgist,’ as the one who ‘leads’ the Action (cf.nos.93,96f.).” 


Father Loew’s stressing of the distinction the Instruction makes be- 
tween the specifically priestly parts of the Mass and those which are not 
such but which rightly belong to others, is of the utmost significance. It 
witnesses to a conscious effort to restore the liturgical principle of “dis- 
tribution of roles.” St. Clement of Rome writing to the Church at Corinth 
shortly before the turn of the first century had already given classic 
expression to it: “Let each one of you, brethren (high priest, priests, 
levites or ministers, and laymen) join in the Eucharist according to his 
rank . . . not transgressing the appointed rules of his ministration.” 
The Church at worship is a hierarchically constituted Body, active in 
each of its parts, with each part contributing its distinctive service. 

The centuries brought with them the multiplication of Masses : Masses 
celebrated privately without the assistance of ministers (except a server) 
and without congregations. Thus the phenomenon of a celebrant of 
necessity taking over the parts that belong to others gradually became a 
practice of keeping (duplicating) these parts even when those others 
were present, and even of ignoring the rights of those others. The Mass 
had become “clericalized.” 

The new Instruction not only restores the activity of various parts of 
the worshiping Body as a norm, but its insistence on certain parts of the 
Ordinary “rightly belonging” to the faithful prepares our thinking for a 
more fully consequent application of the “distribution of roles” principle. 
The new Holy Week Ordo was important not least of all because it over- 
turned centuries of rubrical law in applying this principle to the sacred 
ministers, thereby eliminating duplication in the reading of sacred Scrip- 
ture: “Let the celebrant and all others sit and listen to the reading.” If 
further applied —if once it is clearly understood that certain parts 
rightly belong to the choir alone, others to the congregation alone, and 
others to the priest alone — the basic framework of active participation 
will have been re-established. 


Nor is this mere wishful thinking on the part of liturgists. It was our 
privilege to celebrate such a Mass last September at the Abbey of 
Montserrat in Spain, which for the past two years has had the express 
permission of the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
to celebrate all public sung Masses in this fashion. 

The choir sang the introit as the celebrant entered, and then the con- 
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gregation took up the Kyrie while celebrant and server were reciting the 
prayers at the foot of the altar. The celebrant recited neither introit nor 
Kyrie. After intoning the Gloria, he bowed to the cross and went to the 
sedilia, while the congregation continued the Gloria. Proceeding to the 
altar, the celebrant sang the collect, then again sat down while a lector 
read the epistle and the choir sang the gradual and alleluia. The celebrant 
chanted the gospel, then intoned the Credo and again immediately went 
to the sedilia. Having sung the Oremus, he began the offertory prayers 
while the choir sang the offertory verse. After the preface, he joined the 
congregation in singing the Sanctus-Benedictus, and then only continued 
with the Te igitur. The Agnus Dei was sung by the congregation ; omit- 
ting its recitation, the celebrant proceeded with the prayers of prepara- 
tion for holy Communion. No prayers separated the priest’s Communion 
from that of the faithful. The Communion verse was sung by the choir 
during distribution of Holy Communion, and not repeated later by 
the celebrant. After the Jte Missa est and blessing, the celebrant made the 
sign of the cross on the Gospel side of the altar, then returned to the 
sacristy reciting the last gospel on the way. 

An Official of the SRC, present for the sixth International Liturgical 
Study Meeting which was taking place those days at Montserrat, assured 
us that permission for thus celebrating had indeed been granted by the 
Cardinal Prefect — but of course warned that no one else now had a 
right to do anything similar on his own initiative. Nevertheless, it is good 
to know that the principle of “distribution of roles” has already been 
radically applied somewhere — with due permission. Personally, we 
didn’t feel any less priestly for having fewer prayers to recite: on the 
contrary, it was a convincing experience of “leading” the sacred Action. 


Fathers Hofinger and Ellard have referred in these pages to special 
indults for using the vernacular granted to the Ordinaries of the ecclesi- 
astical province of Agra in India by the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
gating the Faith. Following is a literal translation of the pertinent indults, 
published in the Indian Clergy Monthly XXII, 5 (June, 1958), pp. 189- 
190. The Roman document was dated February 24, 1958 (Prot. No. 
4795/57). 

“1) .. . That in parish Masses, either sung or low, the competent 
ministers or the celebrant himself, after singing or reading the epistle and 
gospel in Latin, may immediately afterwards read them in the vernacular, 
facing the people. 

“Affirmative. 

“2) .. . That in sung parish Masses, the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
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Sanctus and Agnus Dei may be sung by the congregation in the vernacu- 
lar — in the case of the Gloria and Credo, after the celebrant has intoned 
them in Latin. 

“Affirmative. 

“3) .. . That all readings from sacred Scripture in the Masses of 
the Sacred Triduum be in the vernacular, except the solemn singing of 
the Passion when this occurs. 

“Affirmative. 

“4) .. . If the indult under No. 3 is not granted, that at least the 
reading of the prophecies at the Easter Vigil by the celebrant or the 
competent minister may be done once only, in the vernacular. 

“Nothing more needs to be added, since this is already included in the 
third petition. 

“S) .. . That all the exorcisms in the rite of baptism be translated 
and recited in the vernacular. Similarly, that the minor “exorcism against 
Satan and the fallen angels” (Rit.Rom., Tit.XI,Cap.III) and a number of 
other blessings of the Roman Ritual be recited in the vernacular, in a 
translation to be approved by the bishops, as has already been done in the 
case of some other parts of the Roman Ritual. 

“Negative in regard to the exorcisms; affirmative in regard to the 
blessings. 

“8) . .. That bishops be allowed occasionally to celebrate simply 
a sung Mass, without assisting priests. 

“Affirmative.” 

Instances of other similar indults granted to mission areas have been 
cited in previous issues of WorsHIP. While not begrudging our mission- 
ary brethren these concessions which Rome has judged useful to facili- 
tate their apostolic labors, we may perhaps be forgiven if we admit to a 
resultant greater sympathy for the elder brother in the parable of the 
prodigal son. 


The Osservatore Romano of November 15, reporting on the congress 
of the Latin American hierarchy which was taking place at Rome and at 
which episcopal representatives of twenty countries assisted, states: “As 
is known, the Holy See has made concessions permitting some prudent 
use of the vernacular in the liturgy. The bishops will discuss and study 
what to submit to the Holy See in this matter. They will probably express 
their desire that a bi-lingual Ritual will be permitted in order to facilitate 
the participation of the faithful in the more common rites.” 


A third item relating to the vernacular, published through the Catholic 
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news services, constitutes an historical landmark. Five Latin Rite priests 
in Israel are now celebrating the Mass of the Catechumens in vernacular 
Hebrew, the language of the country, with special permission of the 
Holy See. The priests, all religious, have also been granted permission to 
recite the divine office in the Hebrew vernacular. 


The proceedings of the fifth Congress of Passionist Spirituality, held 
in 1957 and attended by representatives of all the Italian provinces of 
the Congregation of the Passion, contain much that is of more than local 
or national interest.1 The theme of the meeting was “The Liturgy and 
the Congregation of the Passion.” Besides the eight major addresses, the 
book publishes the results of several questionnaires that amount to a 
frank examination of conscience: What is the state of the liturgical 
movement in our Congregation? Should it be promoted, and how? Does 
the encyclical Mediator Dei pose any practical and concrete problems 
in relation to our specific way of life and apostolate? What is to be said 
about our traditional manner of assisting at holy Mass, especially in the 
case of our seminarians? What importance has the psalmody in our 
Institute? What importance did our Founder attach to the liturgy for our 
mode of life? What advantages would accrue to our religious life through 
a profound and genuine liturgical sense such as Mediator Dei urges? 
How can this be realized for our students, novices, seminarians, lay 
brothers? 

The following recommendations were adopted by the congress: 

1) Since a thorough understanding of the liturgy is of the highest 
importance for the cultural and ascetical formation of religious, the 
necessary time for its study should be provided in the novitiate, and a 
manual for this purpose should be prepared by specialists in the field. 

2) The Rector or his substitute should give frequent conferences on 
the liturgy of the seasons and feasts to the whole community. 

3) Lay brothers should be granted permission to follow the divine 
office in choir privately, by means of a breviary in the vernacular, and 
this should serve to satisfy their obligatory Rule prayers. 

4) Since the growing liturgical movement is arousing among the 
faithful a lively interest in a better comprehension of the liturgy, it is 
most highly desirable that instructions on the liturgy be given in our 
churches, that dialogue Masses and other forms of participation be 
introduced, and that in the preaching of our missions a more decided 
emphasis be given to the liturgy. 


* Atti del Quinto Convegno di Spiritualitéd Passionista. Rome, Piazza Ss. 
Giovanni e Paolo, 13. 1958. Pp. 80. 
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5) In the revision of our Proper, now in process, the offices of the 
Passion should be retained, but their texts should be improved, and 
these offices should have as their theme the mysteries rather than the 
instruments of the Passion, and as far as possible should not be assigned 
to the season of Lent. 

6) The members of our Congregation should take a more active part 
in the organized liturgical movement of the country by joining the 
National Liturgical Conference, attending liturgical meetings, and, in 
general, by interesting themselves in the study, spread and application of 
papal documents on the liturgy and other liturgical writings. 

In his message to the Congress, the Father General interprets its 
deliberations as a praiseworthy effort to realize the necessary “adapta- 
tion” of religious to the present needs of the Church so strongly urged 
by the Holy See, and recommends its conclusions to the attention of the 
Congregation throughout the world. 

Commenting on this volume of proceedings, the editor of Ephemerides 
Liturgicae writes: “We do not hesitate to point to this initiative of the 
Passionist Fathers as a model to other religious communities, especially 
those which have developed since the fifteenth century and those of our 
own time. Their work is chiefly that of apostolate among the faithful; 
and for this purpose the vital force of the liturgical movement is neces- 
sary if the fullest fruits of holiness are to be achieved” (LXXII [1958], 
IV-V,362f.). 


Good, Bad and Different: — “Among the great works accomplished 
by Pius XII of venerated memory, one above all will remain immortal 
through the centuries: the liturgical renewal” (Osservatore Romano, 
Oct. 23). 

— “So far as pastoral liturgy was concerned, the memorial service for 
the deceased Holy Father at Notre Dame in Paris on October 16 was 
celebrated exactly as if Pope Pius XII had never lived” (Notes de pas- 
torale liturgique, Nov. 15, p. 38). 

— “T read this recently in a publication from a Catholic college. It is 
one for the books. ‘The Chaplain offered requiem Masses for the elec- 
tion of a Pope last Synday.’ There ought to be a limit to the number of 
errors permitted in one brief sentence” (From a correspondent). 
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RESPONSES 


MASS FACING THE PEOPLE 


Is it permissible to erect a temporary altar in parish churches for the 
celebration of Mass “toward the people,” in addition to the main altar 
where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved? 

Yes, it is perfectly lawful to erect a second altar for the celebration 
of Mass with the priest facing toward the faithful. If, depending upon the 
plan of the particular church, such a temporary altar is placed within 
the sanctuary, it is better to locate it near the Communion rail, so that 
it will not interfere with the high altar where the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved. When an additional altar is erected, moreover, Mass must also 
be celebrated regularly or habitually at the high altar of reservation — 
once a week as a minimum (can. 1265, §1). 

If a permanent arrangement is desired, there is another possibility. 
The high altar may be constructed or reconstructed for the celebration of 
Mass toward the people, without any tabernacle; then the Blessed Sacra- 
ment may be kept at another altar, provided the latter is suitable and 
worthily adorned. 

This is the alternative proposed by Father Bugnini, C.M., a consultor 
of the Congregation of Sacred Rites and editor of Ephemerides Litur- 
gicae: “Where there are two or more altars and provision is made 
‘commodius et decentius’ for reservation of the holy Eucharist on a 
secondary altar, with the permission of the Ordinary, it is lawful to turn 
the altar toward the people. . . .” He explains that the desire to have 
Mass toward the people is a reason for reserving the Blessed Sacrament 
at an altar distinct from the high altar. (Ephemerides Liturgicae, LXXI 
[1957], 443). 

As is well known, the celebration of Mass in this way has a long and 
venerable tradition in the Church. The principal churches in Rome and 
in some other European cities are constructed for this form of Mass 
celebration and in recent years — for pastoral rather than for historical 
reasons, as will be noted below — the practice has been introduced in 
many other parish churches and cathedrals. 

Mass versus populum, as it is usually called, is specifically recognized 
and allowed as an alternative rite by the rubrics of the Roman Missal, in 
two separate places (Ritus servandus, V, 3; XII, 2). An indirect refer- 
ence in the Ceremonial of Bishops (1. I, c. XII, n. 11) takes the practice 
for granted. Thus Mass toward the people is an authentic manner of 
celebrating the holy Sacrifice, as found in the liturgical books approved 
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by the Apostolic See (cf. S.R.C., Instruction of September 3, 1958, n. 
1 and 12). 

On two occasions, in 1956 and in 1957, the revival of Mass versus 
populum was given encouragement by the Holy See. Recognizing the 
increased desire for the practice and facing the technical problem 
involved, Pope Pius XII explained: “The question of how the taber- 
nacle could be placed on the altar with celebration facing the people 
admits of several different solutions. On these the experts will give their 
opinion” (Allocution of September 22, 1956; The Assisi Papers, p. 234). 
A later decision of the Congregation of Sacred Rites (June 1, 1957 — 
AAS, XLIX [1957], 425-426) ruled out one of the possible solutions : 
“In churches where there is only one altar, this altar may not be con- 
structed so that the priest may celebrate toward the people; but upon this 
very altar, in the middle, there must be placed the tabernacle for the 
reservation of the holy Eucharist, constructed according to the norm of 
the liturgical laws and completely worthy of the Blessed Sacrament.” 

Perhaps it is necessary, because of erroneous interpretations, to insist 
that this decree did not in any way prohibit or disapprove the celebration 
of Mass with the priest facing the people. On the contrary, in dealing 
with the very rare case of a church with only one altar, the Sacred Con- 
gregation clearly admitted the legitimacy of the Mass versus populum 
in itself, as does the Roman Missal. What the decree of 1957 prohibits 
is using the (single) altar of reservation for Mass versus populum. 

No commentator has suggested that the decree contained any prohibi- 
tion of Mass toward the people. The Vice-Relator of the historical section 
of S.R.C., for example, stated definitely : “This obviously does not forbid 
celebration of Mass versus populum” (WorsHIP, XXXI [November 
1957], 576). In addition to Father Bugnini, quoted above, the following 
may be consulted: D. Balboni, in Monitor Ecclesiasticus LXXXIII 
(1958), 34-35; J. O'Connell, in The Clergy Review, XLIII (January 
1958), 15; B. Avery, in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, LVIII (May 
1958), 768-769. 

The purpose of the paragraph quoted from the decree of June 1, 1957, 
was to insure respect for the Blessed Sacrament in the tabernacle, while 
not stifling plans to celebrate Mass versus populum. It is awkward and 
unbecoming for the celebrating priest to face the people across a taber- 
nacle, especially if the tabernacle is large. This problem does not exist 
when the altar for Mass versus populum is distinct from the altar where 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. 

What has been said so far is intended only to indicate the complete 
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lawfulness of Mass toward the people in the Roman Rite. Whether the 
practice is desirable is another question. 

Although Mass celebrated toward the people has a considerable tradi- 
tion in its favor, the reason for its current restoration in some places is 
rather liturgical (or theological) and pastoral. Even from a psychological 
point of view, the faithful are more conscious of their unity with the 
celebrating priest when they see his face instead of his back. But much 
more important, the unity of Christ (in the person of His minister) with 
His members in the act of worship is said to be better signified or 
expressed through the Mass ritual versus populum. 

Opposed to this is the reasoning that priest and people should face in 
the same direction, toward the altar, toward God, especially for acts 
of prayer and sacrifice directed toward God. When Mass is so celebrated, 
the priest is at the head of the people, leading them as it were, express- 
ing by his position the part he takes in divine worship. 

It is not easy to solve this question, but the needs of the people for 
a more conscious participation, coupled with the inclusion of Mass 
versus populum as an alternative rite in the Missal, indicate that at least 
occasionally the practice is advisable and profitable. The Catholic people 
are largely unaware that the Mass is the Church’s sacrifice, “the act of 
public worship rendered to God in the name of Christ and of the 
Church” (S.R.C., Instruction, September 3, 1958, n. 2). Mass toward 
the people, novel to some but nevertheless in accord with legitimate 
liturgical tradition, is one means of awakening priests and people to 
this truth. 

So far as the scriptural lessons of Mass are concerned, it is of course 
logical that they should be proclaimed by priest or sacred minister facing 
the people to whom the words are directed. Even without celebration of 
Mass versus populum, this is possible at solemn Mass in churches where 
there are epistle and gospel ambos or pulpits—— for example, in the 
recently restored cathedral of St. Peter in Chains, Cincinnati. 

But the graver problem is the holy Canon itself. Its words directly 
concern the worshipping community, they express its unity with Christ 
and the celebrant in the offering of sacrifice, and yet they are unheard 
and unintelligible to the faithful. Perhaps the celebration of Mass with 
celebrant facing the people, even if done only on occasion, may help to 
involve the people in the sacred action and to move them to that inward 
participation which the words demand. 

Frederick R. McManus 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A LONG TRADITION 

To the Editor: — You might be interested in the fact that at Saint 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, we have had the dialogue Mass 
for some twenty-five years. I have been chaplain during that period and 
most of the time taught formal courses in religion, theology and philos- 
ophy. We carried out all that is prescribed in the first three degrees of 
the new Instruction regarding the dialogue Mass. We also had the laity 
recite the Domine, non sum dignus before they receive Communion. We 
have also had high Masses each week sung by the students. In the sum- 
mer school session, 1958, which was attended by sisters from a number 
of communities, we had the epistle and gospel read in the vernacular 
while the celebrant was reciting the Latin at the altar. We all like to be 
part of what is going on. The laity are a part of the Mass. 

St. Mary’s College Matthew Schumacher, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


CORRECTION 

To the Editor: —In your kind appreciation of the English Gelineau 
Psalms (October, p. 568) you say that the second book was “adapted to 
English by Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., Dom Gregory Murray and others.” 
This is not true. The English translation from the Hebrew was made by 
a panel of scholars which included neither Fr. Howell nor myself, though 
(as musical editor) I was consulted in the final stages of translation and 
may therefore be described as an “adviser.” But the credit for the trans- 
lation should not be misappropriated. 

Downside Abbey A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Stratton on the Fosse, Bath 


CHURCH CHOIRS 
To the Editor: — Perhaps it would be a good idea to devote a page, di- 
rected to pastors and curates, on the importance of a church choir and 
on the role they must play, according to the new Instruction, in encourag- 
ing parishioners to join the choir. I write this because we have the hardest 
time to get our priests to collaborate with our choir group in securing 
new members by, perhaps, a mention of it from the pulpit or an occa- 
sional reminder in the parish bulletin. The same thing is true in neigh- 
boring parishes with which I am acquainted. One such urging in a sermon 
can do more than canvassing the parish for possible voices. Please! 
Hopeful 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HAPPINESS AND CONTEMPLATION. By Josef Pieper. Translated by 
Richard and Clara Winston. Pantheon Books, N.Y. 1958. Pp. 125. Cloth, 
$2.75. 


Dr. Pieper’s work is always rich, mature, based on a command of 
Western tradition, with great respect for Plato and Aristotle as well as 
Augustine and Aquinas, and with respect also for modern men who 
have a sense for entering into the soul of things and coming face to face 
with God, such men as Claudel and Hopkins. The present book is best 
when Pieper arrives at his favorite subject, which is “contemplation.” 

Many American readers know and love Pieper’s famous work called 
Leisure, certainly one of the most distinguished works in philosophy in 
the twentieth century. The center of that work is summed up in the 
word “leisure” which for Pieper means looking upon, simply seeing and 
enjoying, and it requires that a time and place, at least a moment 
and some little corner, be dedicated to simply seeing nature and man and 
God. In that act of seeing-enjoying, the agent, who is man, asks no se- 
quel: he sees and enjoys. Pieper takes the scriptural words, “Be still and 
see that I am the Lord,” as the perfect expression of leisure, and he trans- 
lates the first two words, “Be still,” into “Have leisure.” 

The contemplation-happiness of which he now speaks need not be 
purely religious: it was not so, he says, in St. Francis’ “Song to the Sun” 
or in the poems of St. John of the Cross. It can come in a vast variety 
of ways, even the most trivial, though it is a “transfiguring experience 
of divine satiation” and, in the saints, is kindled by prayer and by medi- 
tation on divine things. 

Still, nothing is more surprising in this work and nothing more heart- 
ening than Pieper’s saying so firmly (pp. 82-85) that our plain everyday 
people are full of contemplative acts and habits. For we must note that 
Pieper, for all his simplicity and grandeur, as a rule tends to be aristo- 
cratic in temper and removed in sympathy from the hurly-burly world. 
In this book then we are glad to see him affirming the splendor of a hu- 
man face, of water, an apple, and saying that in such realities we see that 
the world is “plumb and sound” and from them is reflected “peace, sal- 
vation, gloria.” 

University of Notre Dame Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


THE FAITHFUL AT MASS. By William S. Abell. Helicon Press, Baltimore, 
Md. 1958. Pp. xii-116. Flexible leatherette, $2.75. 
If the liturgical movement still needed justification, a strong case might 


be built around this little book. For the author, a layman, had come to 
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recognize by his own reflection that the Mass is the center of Catholic 
life, and he desired a more thorough introduction to the Mass both for 
himself and for his family. Failing to find such help, he decided to gather 
his own material on the subject so that his children at least would not 
remain ignorant. His work is now published at the suggestion of others 
who have found it useful. 

Well prepared as he is to view the Mass from the layman’s standpoint, 
the author’s work is eminently practical. The importance of the Mass, 
its character as the renewal of Christ’s sacrifice, the value of participation 
by the faithful: these ideas are emphasized without attention to finer 
points of history or theology, but perhaps are all the more appealing to 
layfolk on that account. 

The greater part of the book (pp. 42-116) is devoted to a presentation 
of the actual text of the Mass with parallel explanations and reflections. 
It should be of great help to those who want a brief introduction to the 
various parts of the Mass, and also to those who want to learn to use the 
missal. 

There is only one major emphasis that might be questioned. On page 
85 the author states, “The Eucharistic Sacrifice is completed in its es- 
sence with the Consecration, but liturgically it must yet be appropriately 
concluded.” He seems to mean that everything following the words of 
Consecration is only an appropriate conclusion, and that Communion is 
merely a part of the ritual prescribed by the liturgy. Certainly he gives 
great prominence to the reception of holy Communion, and the em- 
phasis upon the sacrificial aspect of the Mass is commendable. Even from 
the practical standpoint, however, his plea for active participation in the 
Mass is somewhat weakened by this oversimplification, for one cannot 
remain enthusiastic about the remainder of the Mass if the elevation of 
the chalice brings an end to everything that is of real significance. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH. Dogmatic Theology, Vol. II. By Msgr. G. Van Noort. 
Translated and revised by Rev. John J. Castelot, S.S., and Rev. William R. 
Murphy, S.S. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1957. Pp. xxviii—428. 
Cloth, $7.00. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SALVATION. In the Light of Recent 
Pronouncements by the Holy See. By Msgr. Joseph Clifford Fenton. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. xi-190. Cloth, $3.25. 
THE CHURCH. An Introduction to the Theology of St. Augustine. By Rev. 
Stanislaus J. Grabowski. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1957. Pp. xviii-673. 
Cloth, $9.50. 

These three works are evidence of the flourishing of theology in Eng- 
lish, and they are indications of the growing interest in ecclesiology. 
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Christ’s Church is divided into two sections. Section one is about the 
Church viewed from outside (apologetics). In this part we have: the 
founding of the Church, the Church’s nature (hierarchical and monar- 
chical society) the properties of the Church, the marks of the Church. 

Section two is about the Church viewed from inside (dogma). In this 
part we have: the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, the members 
of the Church (conditions and necessity for membership), the Roman 
pontiff, the bishops, Church and State. 

Then follows an appendix on the primacy text in the Gospel of Mat- 
thew and three indices. Until a text is worked out that puts ecclesiology 
in its proper perspective — which will treat of the properties and nature 
of the Church as flowing from the dogmatic fact that it is the Mystical 
Body of Christ — this work will be useful. The revising translators have 
done a fine job of translating, but not enough revising. 

The Catholic Church and Salvation is divided into two parts. Part one, 
the dogma of salvation in official pronouncements of the Church, con- 
tains Msgr. Fenton’s positive, if not always too constructive, analysis of 
eight documents: the fourth general council of the Lateran’s “Unam 
Sanctam,” the decree for the Jacobites, the allocution Singulari quadam, 
the encyclical Quanto conficiamur moerore, the encyclical Mystici Cor- 
poris Christi, the Holy Office letter Suprema haec sacra, the encyclical 
Humani generis. 

Part two treats the theological and historical background of the dog- 
ma by dealing with the concept of salvation, salvation and the basic 
concept of the Church, and some sources of misunderstanding. Then 
follows an index. The author uses the distinction of placing some of 
the saved in the Church, but not members of the Church. It is clear, but 
so is their being in the Church by reason of membership of desire. It 
seems also that Cardinal Newman deserves to be more benignly inter- 
preted (pp. 124ff.). 

The Church has all the apparatus and a little of the dryness associ- 
ated with dissertations, but it also contains a treasury of soul-warming 
doctrine, as on p. 596: “The union with God in heaven is individual, 
personal, but it is also corporate, social. Such is the nature of the wor- 
ship of God instituted upon earth, such will be the nature of bliss and 
glory in heaven.” 

Father Grabowski has to some extent achieved what Van Noort failed 
to do. Part one is about the constitution of the Church and this starts out 
with the Mystical Body concept. From there he treats of the Church as 
a hierarchical body and a social body. Part two treats of the internal 
constitution of the Body of Christ: the Holy Spirit, faith, hope, charity, 
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grace and justification, the sanctity of Christ’s members and Church. 
Part three treats of the Church and sinners and the Church and predesti- 
nation. There are good indices. 

Assumption Seminary Juniper Cummings, O.F.M. Conv. 
Chaska, Minn. 


PIETAS LITURGICA. Studies on the Meaning of Piety and the Concept of 
God in the Roman Liturgy. By Walter Diirig. Verlag Friedrich Pustet, 
Regensburg, Germany. 1958. Pp. 244. Cloth, $4.00. 

In one of the pivotal statements of Mediator Dei Pope Pius XII has 


said, “The Mass is the chief act of divine worship; oportet igitur chris- 
tianae etiam pietatis sit fons ac veluti centrum” (AAS, 1947, p. 592). 
Any attempt to translate this phrase would require knowing accurately 
the meaning of pietas. But this key word both of Latin and of the Roman 
liturgy defies ready translation; the easy cognate certainly will not do. 
What is really meant, in the postcommunion of the Requiem Mass, by 
“quia pius es”? What is the actual meaning of Vergil’s pius Aeneas? 
This book concerns itself with one of the essential duties of liturgical 
research: to fathom the actual significance and semantic meaning of 
liturgical texts and individual words which can be understood in their 
liturgical implications only by an intimate acquaintance with the thought 
and usage of both pagan and Christian antiquity. 

The author has accumulated a wealth of pertinent material, drawn 
from original sources and ranging from the Old Testament to pagan 
writers, early Mass formulas and the Fathers, fully documented by a 
vast apparatus of scholarly footnotes. His material could have been 
presented in the continuous sequence of the historical development in the 
semantic shift of the meaning of pietas. But he preferred a different and 
more yielding presentation under three different aspects. He need not, as 
he does, apologize for a few unavoidable repetitions which his approach 
necessitates. On the contrary, whatever repetition there may be makes 
his deductions only the more intelligible, the more convincing, the more 
fascinating. 

The semantic history of pietas and pius is developed under three 
aspects which eventually coalesce into one whole. The first part, pietas 
erga Deum, follows the meaning of the word through the development of 
exterior cult and the interior attitude previous and subsequent to cult. 
The second part, pietas erga hominem, considers the shift of meaning 
from Roman pagan usage to the Bible, the Fathers, and post-Constantine 
law, with investigations into the related concepts of amor, dilectio, 
iustitia, philanthropia. The last part, pietas Dei, impressive through the 
conclusive integration of previous findings, develops pietas, clementia, 
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and the Kyrios-qualities as they pertain to God. Vergil’s pietas is ex- 
plained as the expression of his own anima naturaliter christiana and by 
references to the enlightening book by Theodor Haecker, Vergil, Father 
of the West (London, 1954). The pietas of the Vetus Latina is reduced 
less to Greek semantics than to the concept of God in Hebrew equiva- 
lents. It is shown how, since the fourth century, the Kyrios-idea developed 
from the imperial court ceremonial, then led to the climactic Rex gloriae 
of the Middle Ages until it degenerated into the Jesu pie, dulcissime, 
amantissime of later devotions. Only in our own days has the Holy Week 
reform of Pope Pius XII reversed this trend and initiated a significant 
turn in the history and theology of the liturgy. This book will be indis- 
pensible for further attempts to restore to the ancient terminology of the 
liturgy its original meaning and resonance. 

The use of the work is greatly enhanced by a complete bibliography, 
separate indices of names and things, and especially of words under three 
headings: Hebrew, Greek and Latin. We have reason to be grateful that 
such pains have been taken to shed linguistic light on the cardinal concept 
of pietas. Although an English translation will be no easy task, it is to be 
hoped that some enterprising publisher will not miss this rare opportunity. 

In this connection, belated attention should be drawn to A. J. Ver- 
meulen’s The Semantic Development of Gloria in Early-Christian Latin, 
in the series Latinitas Christianorum Primaeva, ed. Christine Mohrmann 
and H. H. Janssen (Nijmegen, 1956, xxii-236 pp., with seven plates of 
early Christian art. Paper, f. 12.50). Issue is taken on pp. 236 ff. with the 
previous work by M. Steinheimer, Die Doxa tou Theou in der rémischen 
Liturgie (Munich, 1951). Vermeulen shows that the classical meaning 
of gloria was far removed from the biblical one and again acquired a 
cluster of meanings to the Christian mind which it did not have in classical 
Latin. The book develops from their origin the rise of the four elements 
comprised in the concept of gloria: renown, light, power, kingship. 

The term gloria is considered in three chapters: the word doxa as used 
in the Bible and in both Vetus Latina and Vulgate; in its sense of 
“fame” or “renown” prior to 313 A.D.; and in the differentiation of 
gloria, claritas, and maiestas in later Christian usage, with Tertullian, Ss. 
Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine and Leo the Great as main sources. The 
word gloria is not seen as an isolated unit but as a component part deter- 
mined by its surroundings. In this sound approach Diirig and Vermeulen 
meet. It is of paramount importance in semantics to see a word in con- 
nection with allied words and its own opposites. Equal regard is shown 
for the historical development of external circumstances, mental atti- 
tude, and ideas. 
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It gives cause for satisfaction that scholarly efforts are at long last 
being made to give liturgical studies the benefit of linguistics. After all 
there is no history of ideas without history of words. And the imperative 
importance of such studies before we can hope to have satisfactory 
vernacular translations of liturgical texts should be abundantly clear. 
St. John’s Abbey Roland Behrendt, O.S.B. 


THAT THEY MAY BE ONE. A Study in Papal Doctrine (Leo XIII — Pius 
XII). By Rev. Gregory Baum, O.S.A. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1958. Pp. x—181. Cloth, $3.50. 

This interesting, well-documented appraisal of papal statements rela- 
tive to the unity and disunity of Christian bodies is an excellent contri- 
bution to the growing interest of Catholics in the ecumenical movements. 
Although a number of works have treated the subject of papal docu- 
ments relating to reunion — particularly the recent works of Thomas 
Sartory, O.S.B., Die katholische Kirche und die getrennten Christen 
(Diisseldorf, 1957), containing statements of Pius XII as well as of epis- 
copal letters, and the 4th series edition of Documents on Christian Unity 
by G. K. A. Bell (Oxford Press, 1958), embracing papal documents as 
well as extracts from the Lambeth Conference, Eastern Orthodox Church 
and the World Council of Churches — this work by Fr. Baum presents 
to the English-speaking world for the first time a comprehensive com- 
pilation of papal pronouncements on this subject. 

The work differs from the other efforts in the field as it aims not so 
much at an account of the decisions and directives of the Holy See regu- 
lating Catholic reunion movements as at a theological presentation of 
papal writings on Christian unity. 

Tracing the development of papal attitude toward Church unity, the 
author begins with the encyclical Satis Cognitum of Leo XIII showing 
the Church as the people of God with its unity proceeding from the 
foundation and call of Christ, and then considers the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ in terms of the encyclical of Pius XII Mystici 
Corporis. The Praeclara Gratulationis (1894) of Leo XIII marks, in the 
eyes of the author, a new period in the Church’s relation to other Chris- 
tian bodies — a change in attitude wherein the Church sees the super- 
natural good of the dissident Churches. While distinguishing between the 
Oriental Orthodox Churches and the dissident Protestant communities 
of the West, the “Church’s attitude towards dissident Churches is double- 
valued: she approves and fosters what is born of grace and in a sense 
belongs to her, and she deplores and rejects the principles of error in 
which she can have no part.” 

Although touching upon the rites of the East in mentioning the Motu 
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Proprio of Benedict XV in establishing the Oriental Congregation and 
the writings of Pius XI to the Ruthenians, the importance of the liturgy 
as a medium of union might have been given more attention in the work. 
It is gratifying that Fr. Baum avoids the antagonism towards the World 
Council of Churches so often found in works of this nature, as evidenced 
in the recent work of J. P. Michel, Christen suchen eine Kirche (Frei- 
burg, 1958). 

University of Notre Dame John P. Dolan, C.S.C. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? By Henri Daniel-Rops. Translated by J. R. Foster. 
Vol. 60 of The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Hawthorne 
Books, New York. 1958. Pp. 128 Cloth, $2.95. 

The initial chapter praises the Bible as the greatest and most widely 
read book in the world. Then the usual topics of biblical introduction 
are briefly, but competently, explained — the origin of the text and its 
transmission, the canon, inspiration and inerrancy. The Bible is next 
located in its geographical, human, and historical settings, and is viewed 
especially as “the book of the acts of God.” 

In a more detailed examination of its contents the Old and New Testa- 
ments are each given a chapter, the former as “preparation” and the 
latter as “revelation.” After a short consideration of the “senses” of 
Scripture the volume closes with two inspirational chapters which dwell 
on the Bible as intended for men and as assuaging the hunger of the 
‘heart. 

An appendix gives a “table of concordant passages in the Gospels” 
and a four-page bibliography. 

The numerous and intricate subjects of biblical study are here pre- 
sented with remarkable condensation and synthesis, but at the same time 
with clearness and satisfying completeness. The lively style clothes these 
abstract matters with charm and makes easy reading. 

But brevity has its dangers. In a paragraph on translations of the 
Gospels (p. 24) the Vulgate is mentioned as the most famous but in 
the next paragraph St. Jerome is correctly said to have “limited himself 
to a careful and detailed revision of the existing text” of the New Testa- 
ment. In speaking of the way the books were written (p. 102) the author 
uses the misleading word “dictated,” though his previous exposition of 
the nature of inspiration shows that dictation was not the method. 

If the other volumes of this series maintain the high standard set by 
this one, the series will be of immense help for Catholics in understand- 
ing and developing their faith. 

Xavier University William A. Dowd, S.J. 
Cincinnati 
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THE MYSTERY OF LOVE FOR THE SINGLE. By Rev. Dominic J. Unger, 
O.F.M.Cap. Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago. 1958. Cloth, $3.75. 


The full mobilization of the Mystical Body of Christ in the modern 
world requires that everyone understand all vocations, prudently choose 
that corresponding to the calling of nature and grace, and fully dedicate 
himself to God through Christ. The state of dedicated perfect chastity or 
virginity in the world is poorly understood and followed, with resultant 
loss to many Christians and society. Their lives are unloving and unloved 
because they do not realize God’s call to give themselves to Him by a 
consecrated love which is both virginal and fruitful. 

Father Unger has contributed a competent and inspiring treatment 
of this vocation to be embraced by those who have preserved chastity, 
who repent of sin, who consecrate widowhood or permanent separation 
from spouse. Based largely on the encyclical of Pius XII, On Holy Vir- 
ginity, the volume develops the theological sources in Scripture and 
tradition, the moral principles of chastity and modesty, the formal dedica- 
tion, the practical living out of the consecration with Jesus and Mary in 
the secular world, and the fruits of this consecrated love. A thorough 
grasp of both scriptural and patristic literature carries one back to the 
appreciation of this vocation in the early Church and complements the 
fervent call of the Holy Father to renew this love in the world today. 

The style is clear and inspiring, and the format attractive. Single per- 
sons, the various societies of the lay apostolate and of the states of per- 
fection, and spiritual directors will find this book valuable for spiritual 
reading and mental prayer. 

Several points could have been elaborated more fully and clearly in 
light of the mind of Pius XII. The value of membership in societies of 
total dedication, particularly in secular institutes, is only mentioned. 
Dedicated chastity, while a generous donation, is not a total dedication 
and needs the profession of evangelical poverty and obedience (cf. pp. 
46-47). The full scope and importance of the apostolate in the prepara- 
tion for the vocation and in its practical living could better reflect the 
constant emphasis of the Holy Father on everyone’s sharing in the re- 
demptive mission of Christ in the Church and the experience of dedicated 
souls. The statement on page 61 that the priesthood and religious life 
are the two juridical states of perfection is inaccurate in light of Church 
teaching, particularly the address of Pius XII to the Congress of Religious 
in 1952. However, the volume is a welcome addition to the literature on 
vocations and should inspire many to dedicate themselves to God in 
Christ with Mary. 

University of Notre Dame Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 
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